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| Karpen Fabric Grouping for Seccptien Hall | 


Suite 9563 and Nos. §915 and 9351 
SURNITURE either. occupies a room, or the styles shown in the above illustration, which 
suggests, though it cannot portray, their exquisite 


‘his adorning quality — artistic harmony beauty and richness. 
—and a certain indescribable effect of “belonging” The comfort and durability of Karpen Uphol- 
where they are placed, stered Furniture, perfection of workmanship and 
Turkish Chair distinguish Karpen quality of materials, are covered by the Karpen 
. pieces. : Absolnte Guarantee—to which the local dealer 
Note the variety, yet who sells Karpen Furniture adds his own—of 
harmonious unity of satisfaction in every respect, or your money back, 
4 . 4 
500 Styles in Karpen Sterling Leather Furniture 
Of which this finely upholstered Turkish Chair is an excellent example. Karpen Sterling 


Genuine Leather Furniture 7s genuine — the true outer, flexible thickness of the hide, strong 
and perfect, natural grain, tanned under our own supervision, 


Karpen U pholstered Furni- 
ture has U.S. Government Standard Spring Supports and genuine curled hair 


“er Karpen’s Free Book “S” 


It is the biggest book and best guide ever compiled for furniture buyers. Richly 
illustrated, showing hundreds of the most beautiful Karpen Styles, and it offers a 


fund of valuable knowledge and many up-to-date ideas on home decoration. 

Drop us a postal today for Free Book ‘*‘ S.°* Sent postpaid. We 
will also send you the name of your nearest Karpen dealer who will make you an 
interesting introductory discount. 


Karpen Building 


187-188 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 155-157 W. 34th St., 
World's Largest J Makers of Fine Upholstered Puruttuve. 
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Last Year the 
a: Remington Typewriter 
Employment Department 


filled more positions in every city in the country than in any former year 
; 


All Records Surpassed 


in its history. The following are the totals in some of the leading cities : 
NewYork . . 10,040 Pittsburg . . 1,630 Seattle .. . 805 
Chicago . . 6,030 Kansas City . 1,005 SeFaw... 792 
St.Louis . . 2,633 Cincinnati. . 1,113 Omaha... 723 
Boston... 2,198 Dallas ... 1,048 Buffalo... 697 
Philadelphia . 2,129 Cleveland . . 992 Indianapolis . 603 
San Francisco 1,795 Baltimore . . 819 LosAngeles . 592 
q If you are looking for a position as stenographer or typist, then 
apply to the Employment Department at any Remington office. 
Remember that these Remington Employment Departments fill 
more positions than afiy similar medium or all others combined. 
The service is free to both employer and employee 








Remington Typewriter Company 
New York and Every where 
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crispness 


it in the oven; 


uaker 
Wheat Berries 


This new cereal food has all the 
strength of the finest selected wheat; 
all the toothsome, 
health-giving, appetizing. 


and delicious dish for luncheon and supper. 


Let the children eat all they want; 
or them; strengthening and w alent: 
dish it paar: t cost much to keep the little folks — 


eh, 


- Quaker Rice (puffed ) is another delicious 


Quaker Oats Quality an easy 


CHICAGO 


morning dish; you may prefer rice to wheat. 


the standard breaktast dish of th rid, 
; Quaker Oats : e standar yreakta $s e woric 


is always available; the best oatmeal made. 


Whatever breaktast food you eat be sure it’s 


being sure it’s clean, wholesome, palatable. 
> > 


Ss Quaker Oats @mpany 


ready-to-eat 


way of 


hearty flavor; 


You'll like it because it is good; 
the whole of the wheat, puffed and 
baked, ready to eat 


A few minutes before serving put 
gives it the original 
and delicacy ; serve with 
cream and sugar for brediciieat add 
fresh fruit and serve as an attractive 


there’s nothing better 
At one cent a 
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An Individual Watch 


Every HOWARD Watch, from the selection of its parts to 
its final adjustment, is treated as if it were the only watch 
under process of construction. 


The HOWARD Watch is individually made. Each 
setting is especially fitted to its particular jewel; each 
jewel is drilled for its particular pinion. These parts 
are microscopically perfect in their relation to each 
other and are never separated. 


which The HOWARD Watch is individually 


uisite 


phot. adjusted. Such care, accuracy and 
tier exactness in the construction of the 
Howard movement permits of more 


delicate adjustment than is possible way you 


buy a 


in any other watch. Every | ; ‘ Howard Watch 


is tested and timed for weeks by experts—all necessary changes being made, wof 
by manipulating the regulator, but by complete readjustment. It is then cased by 
the makers and finally readjusted in the case in which you buy it—coming to you a 
complete watch. 





Every HOWARD Watch is individually guaranteed. It 
is sent to you in a velvet-lined mahogany cabinet bearing 
Certificates of Guarantee, giving the movement and case num- 
bers, and the fixed price at which it is sold everywhere. 


Howard Watches are made in men’s sizes only. Prices range 
from $35 to $150, the difference being not in grade of materials orwork- 
manship, but in quality of case, number of jewels, and the adjustments. 








‘Watch Wisdom’? FREE 


We want you to have a free copy of ‘‘ Watch 
Wisdom,’’—a mighty interesting book which tells 
more about time than you ever knew before. 
It’s written by Elbert Hubbard. Write to-day. 














E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Charles St., Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 
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not be done with ordinary tools. 


because of its temper, keenness, and precise adjustment, and so it is with all 


The Keen Kutter trademark that appears on all Keen Kutter Tools and 
Cutlery is the only guide you need to safe buying—a mark that positively 
guarantees superiority. 

Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, 
Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, 
Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools — 
Forks, Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears 
and Rakes. Also a full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this 
mark and motto: 


TRADE Wisp MARK “The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
—E. C. Simmons. Trademark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 








Keen Kutter Tools are pre-eminently tools of utility—tools that not only meet the exact requirements of the 
expert worker — but also, because of their fine working qualities, enable the inexperienced to do work that could 


For example: You can saw straighter with a Keen Kutter Saw because of the exact balance of handle and 
blade and the perfectly true alignment of teeth. You can make a smoother surface with a Keen Kutter plane 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOLS AND CUTLERY 
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TOOL CABINETS ; 

r 

contain an assortment of tools te 
suitable for home, farm or shop. ul 
The right tool for every use, a r 
place for every tool, and every t] 
tool in its place. The only com- en 
plete outfit of first-class tools uy 
sold under one name, trademark ? 
and guarantee. Various styles t 
and sizes from $8.50 to $85.00. V 
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prised, four years ago, when 
a member of the British Par- 
lament, who had come to this 
country on the Moseley educational B 4 J O H N 
commission, the Honorable William 
Henry Jones, placed the University 
of Wisconsin in a list of our five leading institutions of learning, and excluded from the 
list Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins. 

Surprise changed to skepticism when he proceeded to state his opinion that Wisconsin 
stood above even the four other institutions which he named as of the first order—Har- 
vard, Cornell, Michigan and California — being, in fact, the foremost University of the land. 

Many of the reasons he gave for this opinion were vague and unconvincing. Wisconsin 
has no schools of architecture, medicine or theology. 

But he was on firm ground when he said: ‘‘The University of Wisconsin is a whole- 
some product of a commonwealth of three millions of people; sane, industrial and pro- 
gressive. It knits together the professions and labors; it makes the fine arts and the 
anvil one.” This judgment touches the bed-rock of fact—highly characteristic fact. 

The older institutions of the East are the product of two distinct currents of University 
tradition. Historically descended from the English Universities, their original aim was 
to educate mind and morals by means of the studies that are called liberal, as dis- 
tinguished from those that are primarily scientific and technical. Their end was to 
produce cultivated gentlemen and high-minded practitioners of the learned professions. 
In the middle of the last century they encountered the German ideal of pure science, 
the end of which is to train the scholarly mind and to increase the sum of human knowl- 
edge, irrespective of its influence upon character or its application to the technique of 
industry. Upon the ideal of liberal education, in short, they superimposed that of original 
research. Their‘watchword is twofold—character and truth. 

The State Universities of the West lay chief stress upon immediate practical results — 
the technique of industry. Foremost in devotion to this ideal is Wisconsin. Its watch- 
word is utility. As President Van Hise has frequently expressed it, its aim is to make the 
University the instrument of the State. It is in this respect that Wisconsin ranks first 
among American institutions. 

That it does so is the result of historical circumstances, which until recent years worked 
blindly, and, as even the University itself thought, most unfortunately. It was a case of 
graft in lands. By a wise provision of the Federal Government, tracts were apportioned 
throughout the West at the organization of the various States for the endowment of 
State Universities; and these grants were supplemented by the Morrill Act of 1862, which 
set aside lands, proportionate to the representation of each State in the Union, for the 
endowment of colleges teaching agriculture and the industrial arts. The trust was a 
noble one, and Wisconsin proved faithless to it. 

It was an agricultural community. In the minds of the rustic fathers education was a 
wasteful luxury. The great need of the commonwealth, they thought, was population. 

The Legislature sold the lands of both grants at less than one-half their market value at 
that time for the alleged purpose of attracting settlers. 

The case was similar in most of the States of the Old Northwest. Michigan proved an 
honorable exception, husbanding its grants with wise foresight, and thereby winning 
primacy among the State Universities, both in wealth and in numbers. In the New 
Northwest several States, notably Washington anc Idaho, have profited by her example. 
A single instance will illustrate how costly Wisconsin’s course proved. 

From the Morrill grants Cornell now receives an annual income of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars; Wisconsin, twelve thousand dollars. 

The folly of the Wisconsin fathers did not stop here. It had been the wise intention of 
the Federal Government that the lands should be an endowment in perpetuity for the 
maintenance and development of the University, the States themselves supplying such 
funds as were necessary for buildings; but Wisconsin obliged its University to spend its 
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Wisconsin: the Utilitarian University 


endowment for buildings, reducing 
its income to a bagatelle. Retarded 
and enfeebled, the institution barely 
escaped confiscation. A movement 
Cc O R B I N to disband it and apply its funds to 
local sectarian colleges failed by the 
narrowest margin. Of all the great 
State Universities, Wisconsin is still the poorest in independent income. 

What so narrowly missed being its destruction has proved the source of its present 
distinction. Living on the bounty of the State Legislature, it early learned the policy of 
producing results of such immediate utility as were most likely to impress the rural 
mind. In the phrase of a local satirist, its ideal became not culture, but agriculture. 

Its first great achievement was a milk test invented by Professor Stephen M. Babcock, 
of the Agricultural School. This device enables farmer and dairyman to measure easily 
and accurately the proportion of butter-fat contained in the yield of each cow, and thus to 
pursue the breeding of cattle on a scientific basis, and the manufacture of butter and 
cheese with accuracy and speed. Together with the method of instantly separating the 
cream from each day’s yield by means of centrifugal force, invented by Doctor De Laval, 
of Sweden, the Babcock test forms the basis of the immense coéperative industry of 
modern dairying. 

It was estimated in 1900 that it saved the cheese factories, dairymen and farmers of 
Wisconsin alone eight hundred thousand dollars a year, or twice the current expenses of 
the University for all departments; and it is of proportionate value to every State of the 
Union, to every agricultural country of the world, from Switzerland to Australia. 

Another Wisconsin invention, a curd test for detecting milk unsuitable for the manu- 
facture of cheese, is said to save the people of the State each year more than the cost of 
the School of Agriculture. 

By the study of plant pathology the University has developed valuable methods for 
exterminating fungus growths known as smuts and rusts—parasites which impair the 
health of grain. It has successfully combated potato rot and mildew of the grape. It 
has invented methods for killing noxious insects. By demonstrating the superior value of 
Swedish oats it has increased the annual production of the State by about two and a half 
million dollars. With a view to the new industry of denaturized alcohol, it has lately 
promoted the introduction of the German potato. It has made experiments to deter- 
mine the capabilities of the various soils of the State and the advantages of different 
fertilizers. It has instituted bureaus to study the problem of draining vast marsh lands, 
and adapting to production extensive sandy wastes. Farmers’ institutes, experimental 
orchards and demonstration farias in various parts of the State have given valuable 
object-lessons in the latest horticultural and agricultural methods. Pamphlets describ- 
ing these are eagerly sought for by the farmers and distributed to the amazing number 
of eight million a year. 

Other departments of the University, though they have been less successful in adding 
to the wealth of the State, are inspired by thesame aim. The engineering schools have 
invented a method of thawing frozen pipes without digging them up, and a method of 
producing absolutely pure iron by electrolysis. When the new hydraulic laboratory was 
installed it turned its attention to the problem of pumping the water which is destroying 
the value of the lead and zinc mines of the southwestern portion of the State. 

Though the University has no medical school, it is busy with the problem of eradicating 
unwholesome conditions, and hopes within a decade virtually to eliminate such infectious 
diseases as whooping-cough, measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and to make 
great headway even against tuberculosis. Unable to provide clinics for the education of 
doctors, owing to its situation in a small city, it is putting the profession out of business 
by diminishing the crop of disease. 

In connection with such labors, the University has taken up a work which President 
Van Hise calls ‘‘ University extension at home.’’ In the off season for farming, midwinter, 
is given a ten days’ course of lectures and demonstrations in practical scientific farming, 
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the attendance at which mounted, in the 
first three years, from one hundred and 
seventy-five to over four hundred, and 
has still been steadily advancing, the 
pupils ranging from twenty-five to over 
seventy years of age. To interest the 
wives and daughters of these, the Uni- 
versity established a ‘‘confereice in 
household duties,’’.which it is now in- 
tended to extend to all women of 
the State. The College of Engi- 

ring has followed this example 

'y instituting a midsummer course 
‘for artisans and apprentices, de- 
signed to teach them the rudiments 
of the science of engineering. The 
instruction has been eagerly sought 
and pursued. 

In a not dissimilar manner, the 
faculty, owing to the situation of 
the University in the State capital, 
is able to render valuable practical 
assistance to the legislators. Thus 
the committee at present framing 
a public utilities bill has enlisted 
Professor John R. Commons to ad- 
vise it as to the economic wisdom 
of proposed measures, and Pro- 
fessor E. A. Gilman to pass on their constitutionality. No 
less than ten members of the faculty serve on State com- 
missions, ranging from livestock sanitation to the taxation 
of the railways, real estate and mortgages. Professor 
McCarthy has organized a library bureau for the legisla- 
tors, the purpose of which is to put them in touch with 
the books that throw light on any subject they may hap- 
pen to have to deal with. In several cases the requisite in- 
formation has been collected by students ef economics 
and sociology, so that even the undergraduates have joined 
in the practical work of law-making. 

The methods pursued in order to impress the agricul- 
tural legislator are sometimes strange enough, from the 
point of view of educators of the liberal and purely scien- 
tific type. In his latest biennial report, President Van Hise 
devotes a page and more to prove that professors engaged 
in writing books about their original investigation are not 
mere idlers wasting the funds of the State, but a valuable 
type of teacher. The report of the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture is enthusiastic over the discovery within the 
State of what he calls ‘‘the world’s record cow,’ a bovine 
that produces yearly almost her own weight in butter, and 
on the next page promises the solution of ‘‘the all-absorb- 
ing question of the American farmer” by the invention of 
a machine for milking cows. 

A prominent Eastern educator, famed for success in 
soliciting bequests, lately asked President Van Hise if he 
did not find it personally derogatory to be dependent 
for funds upon Solons from the farm. His answer—in 
effect, though not in precisely these words —was that tastes 
might differ, but he would rather hang by the whiskers of 
honest farmers than by the coat-tails of the predatory 
plutocrat. 

This, at least, can be said: that he and his immediate 
predecessor have met a practical situation with statesman- 
like wisdom and resource, and by so doing have evolved a 
great institution of a type as serviceable as it is new. 

Whether Wisconsin is the leading American University 
may be questioned; but it seems fairly certain that it is 
the one most immediately in touch with the spirit and 
needs of our time. It used to be our patronizing custom 
to call the Japanese the Yankees of the East. The suc- 
cess which Wisconsin has met in adapting education to 
ends of immediate utility fairly entitles it to be cailed the 
Japan of the West; and it has gone a step beyond the 
island kingdom, for many of its advances have been the 
result of its own original experiments. 


Studying to be a Farmer 


HERE are two courses in the College of Agriculture, 
the ‘‘long course” of four years, and the ‘‘short 
course”’ of two winters’ work for fourteen weeks each. For 
many years the graduates of the long course averaged no 
more than three. If the world at large thinks it quite 
unnecessary to study seriously in order to be a farmer, the 
farmers have in the past justified this poor opinion by 
thinking so, too. Even the short course was neglected. 

Recent years have shown a marked advance in what 
the newspapers call agricultural intelligence. In 1905-6 
the total number of short-course students was 304 and of 
long-course students 80. In 1906-7 the numbers were 322 
and 136—a large proportional gain for thorough scientific 
training. The utility of the College of Engineering is more 
obvious, and its numbers proportionately greater, the 
attendance approximating 800. 

The College of Letters and Science, granting the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, has also a largely utilitarian bias. At 
the end of two years the student is supposed to choose his 
studies with a view to his work in life. 
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A man who intends to enter the ministry elects as his 
‘‘major’”’ subject Hebrew and Hellenistic Greek, and is 
encouraged to supplement this with social science or some 
of the other courses that anticipate the work of the 
theological seminary. 

The intending lawyer concentrates on political science 
and jurisprudence. 

The intending physician enters a ‘‘pre-medical”’ course 
—a highly coérdinated scientific curriculum with biology 
as its centre. 

A large plurality of students, especially women, are pre- 
paring to teach, and shape their studies to this end. 

There is a course in ‘‘home economics,’’ which centres 
in the chemistry of cooking, sanitation and house decora- 
tion, and is founded on a general study of chemistry, 
biology and bacteriology. 

Curiously significant of the trend of the teaching are 
courses in pharmacy for intending druggists, and the 
course in commerce for business men. Based upon the 
College of Letters and Science is a graduate school, but 
even here the spirit of pure scholarship is less advanced 
than is desirable. 

Resolutely as the University insists, however, on the 
directly utilitarian aspect of education, it has resisted any 
trivial ideal of ‘‘practicality.’”” Purdue has a railway en- 
gine and makes its students run it up and down the track 
—deeply impressing prospective employers. Harvard is 
crying for a blast furnace. Wisconsin regards the under- 
graduate course as all too brief for a thorough grounding in 
science, and wisely leaves its students to gain practice in 
real workshops. Time and again it has insisted upon the 
value of merely scientific culture. The remedy for oat 
smut, much prized in the capital, was an indirect and 
casual result of investigations into the theory of the con- 
stituents of alcohol; and the celebrated milk test was a 
by-product of one of Professor Babcock’s many non- 
utilitarian investigations. 


Without Pomp or Circumstance 


N HIS inaugural address of 1904, which marked at 
once the beginning of his presidency and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the granting of the first University degrees, 
Doctor Van Hise laid splendid emphasis on this point. 
When Franklin went out into the fields to fly his kite, he 
said in effect, the figure he presented would scarcely have 
inspired a rural legislator to endow him with the funds of 
the State. Yet that experiment, with others as little prom- 
ising of utility, has ended in opening up vast new sources of 
mechanical energy, in increasing mechanical efficiency and 
facilitating human labor, and in binding the whole world 
together in electrical sympathy without which our pres- 
ent hopes of industrial progress and peace among nations 
would be impossible. ‘‘If, half a century since, a legis- 
lator in France had wished to be humorous at the expense 
of the scientist, what better object of derision could he 
have found than his countryman, Pasteur, who was look- 
ing through a microscope at the minute forms of life, 
studying the nature and: transformations of yeast and 
microbes? And yet from the studies of Pasteur and Koch 
and their successors have sprung the most beneficent dis- 
coveries which it has been the lot of man to bestow upon 
his fellow-men. The plagues of cholera and yellow fever 
are controlled; the word diphtheria no longer whitens 
the cheek of the parent; even tuberculosis is less dreaded 
and may soon be conquered; aseptic surgery performs 
marvelous operations which a few years ago would have 
been pronounced impossible. The human suffering thus 
alleviated is immeasurable.” 

One fact is fortunate for the hope that Wisconsin may 
develop the pursuit of truth for its own sake. The College 
of Letters and Science was the first department of the 
University —that is why the institution met such serious 
opposition—and it is still the largest, even aside from its 
rapidly growing graduate school. As fast as the Legis- 
lature permits both departments are to be strengthened on 
the side of pure culture. The progress is slow, but it bids 
fair to be sure. 

The Law School has been almost completely made over 
according to the most advanced methods—those of the 
‘‘Case System,’’ developed at Harvard. Formerly, the 
law was regarded as an accomplished fact, a thing to be 
taught cut-and-dried from textbooks. The new idea is to 
regard it as an evolution, which is to be understood only 
by following it scientifically, case by case, through the 
legal experience of centuries. The old method is quicker 
and easier, and it produces lawyers who have at the outset 
considerably greater readiness and efficiency in ordinary 
court practice. It is still preferred at institutions which 
aim to establish their graduates as quickly as possible in a 
paying practice. Wisconsin does not extend utilitarianism 
as faras this. It has adopted the new method because it 
produces a far broader and deeper type of legal mind, and 
because in the long run its graduates are winning their way 
into positions of eminence—legal and judicial. 

There are times when considerations of immediate utility 
seem to crush out the higher ideals of a University. To 
mention the milk test or oat smut to a professor in the 





College of Letters and 
Science is a lamentable 
error in tact. He feels 
shackled hand and foot by 
the cry for immediate 
results. Yet it is a good 
thing to make friends with 
one’s bread and butter, 
and this the University has very 
ably done. Meantime the older 
order of legislator is giving way to 
the generation which has been 
educated at the University. The 
time should arrive before long when 
the question of bread and butter 
falls into its proper relation. 

Residentially and socially, as well 
as intellectually, Wisconsin is in a 
way to find sweetness in the uses of 
adversity. In the past—and, 
indeed, in the present—few of our 
great institutions have been more 
unfortunate; but in the not distant 
future it bids fair to lift itself above 
them all. 

Somewhat more than three hun- 
dred of the men-students find 
agreeable and profitable life in the 
fraternity houses; but the remaining two thousand and 
more have not a single dormitory, and moreover no social 
centre of any sort. They are scattered about the little city 
in boarding-houses, with few ties other than those of small 
cliques formed by chance acquaintance or the accident of 
living under the same roof. Two social clubs there are, the 
Yellow Helmet and the Monastics; but they are only a 
few years old, have no kitchen and no servants, and are 
deserted except for a few hours on occasional evenings, 

The character of the men is that of the better element 
in the community from which they come—simple, frank, 
manly. 

The moral life, I gathered, is rather exceptionally sound. 
There are not many vicious resorts in Madison, and such 
as exist are closed to students. Most of the fraterni- 
ties have house rules of their own framing against malt 
and spirituous liquors. Once it was the custom to evade 
these by putting a case of beer on a shelf outside the house 
and drinking it with head sticking out of the window. 
Such evasions are no longer countenanced. Many fraterni- 
ties forbid taking a freshman to a saloon. In the near 
future, I was told, the Legislature will prohibit saloons 
within three-quarters of a mile of the University. 

There are souls, perhaps, to whom the manners of the 
students would savor overmuch of the howdy-rowdy. 
Personally, I am rather fond of the exuberant freshness 
of youth. In his inaugural address President Van Hise, 
whose sense of humor perhaps lacks subtlety, announced 
that the occasion would be celebrated, as was most fitting, 
by abolishing for that year all final examinations. Great 
was the joy of the undergraduates—until the President 
wrote a letter to the college paper, explaining that the 
remark was a joke. Then there was destruction of fences, 
burning of gates and a fine example of that rare Wisconsin 
institution, a nightshirt parade. 


The Football Rebellion 


FEW years ago, when the faculty for a time abolished 
inter-’ varsity football, the town awoke one morning to 
find written across the gymnasium in huge white charac- 
ters the legend, PING-PONG HALL. The leading faculty 
abolitionists were hanged and burned in effigy, and in the 
light of the fire they made members of tiie eleven—one of 
them fullback on the all-Western team of the year—play 
marbles, while the crowd of students gathered about and 
gave the college yell with brazen lungs for every shot that 
was successful. I have seen far more violent disorder at 
Harvard and at Oxford with far less of the inspiration of 
satirical wit. 

One of the things that delighted the Moseley commis- 
sion with Wisconsin was its democratic tone. In one way 
the University is democratic. Where there is little or no 
social organization social distinctions are few. But such 
democracy—the much-lauded virtue of the new West— 
is natural, if not inevitable. It is a very different thing 
from the democracy that is sometimes found in old and 
well-organized communities. That has to be achieved, 
and is one of the rarest flowers of civilization. 

The line between the fraternity and the non-fraternity 
elements is sharp, and the strife keen. It is a virtue for a 
fraternity man to know many of the so-called ‘‘barbs,”’ 
but it is a virtue of necessity, for the ‘‘barbs” have the 
power of outvoting them in class elections, and have not 
infrequently exercised it. The claim of the fraternities, 
of course, is that they have carefully selected all the rep- 
resentative men; but where there is so little community 
life it is obvious that such a claim is false. Among two 
thousand there must be many good fellows and many 
potentially good athletes who are never discovered. 
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This evil is characteristic of all American Universities. 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton, for all their reputed dis- 
tinction in the training of gentlemanly character, are 
shamefully ill-organized in their residential and social life. 
The origin of the difficulty is historical. In scarcely more 
than a generation, small and compact colleges of two or 

hundred have expanded into multifarious Universi- 
ties of three or four thousand. But the social order has 
remained the same. 

Instead of living a concentrated life in campus or yard, 
and eating in comfort in a comparatively small hall, the 
students are at the worst no more fortunate than those at 
Wisconsin, and those whose lot is slightly better still 
feed in turbulent hordes at the college commons. 

Memorial Hall at Harvard is a standing disgrace. There 
are most comfortable and inspiring societies and clubs, 
to be sure; but they are no better able than the Western 
fraternities are to sift out and make place for all repre- 
sentative and clubable men, and so to exert a favorable 
influence on the student body as a whole. They have 
become the perquisites of the favored few; instead of 
increasing their influence on the general life they have 
effectually shut themselves off from it. 

Now, the things a fellow learns from books, lectures and 
laboratories form only a part, and, in the eyes of many, 
the smaller part, of a college education. Knowledge is 
power only when one knows how to use it; and, in order 
to make it efficient to any high end, it has to be backed by 
well-poised, well-mannered and forcible character. What 
a fellow learns is less important than what he becomes. 
An increasingly large proportion of the men graduated 
from our oldest institutions have never come under the 
influence of the atmosphere and the traditions of their 
so-called alma mater. They live a pale and a lonesome life, 
and leave the University well trained, perhaps, in their 
minds, but ill at ease in the world of men. 

It is a matter of common observation that no one who 
has not gone through the college deserves to be called a 
Yale or a Harvard man—and the same remark might be 
made of many who have. Nothing could be more damag- 
ing to their character as institutions of higher education. 

Some years ago, with the idea that the remedy lay in 
dividing the student body into communities after the 
English manner, I took up residence in an Oxford college. 
The incorporated college, with its separate endowment 

and its independent teaching body, is admitted, even in 
England, to be unfortunate, and is radically opposed to 
the American idea of a University. The ideal residential 
community is to be found in the predecessor and parent 
of the modern college—the democratic, independent and 
unendowed hall of the Middle Ages. 


A Clean Slate for a Clean Sweep 


yg University of Wisconsin is now in a position to 
build up its residential life by means of such halls. 
Unlike its more fortunate sisters in the East, it is not ham- 
pered by a partly adequate system of dormitories. It has 
a clean slate for a clean sweep of organization. President 
Van Hise has secured from the Legislature a grant of one 
hundred thousand dollars a year to this end, and has 
already a sketch of a series of halls, each one with its 
“common room,” kitchen and dining-commons. 

Though his project goes further than any other Amer- 
ican University has yet gone, however, it seems to me 
to stop short of the logical and easily attainable thing to 
be desired. The halls, each with its dining-commons, are 
arranged in a series, about a single large yard, which is 
open on one side to the street. Now, the essential feature 
of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge — unquestionably 
the most perfect examples of residential life in all the 
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Universities of the English-speaking world—is that each 
centres in a secluded quadrangle, entered from the street 
by the college gate. The aim is to make each community 
homogeneous, compact and complete, a social and athletic 
body which strongly feels its individuality, and nourishes 
a wholesome rivalry with all other colleges in the Univer- 
sity. In deference to this aim, the undergraduates will- 
ingly submit to regulations which to the superficial view 
seem childish. Any man wishing to be out of college in the 
evening has to leave before nine, when the gate is closed; 
and if he stays out until midnight he suffers a fine of six- 
pence. Never is he allowed to be out after twelve. 

The compensations for this restriction in liberty are 
ample. Every effort is made to include each freshman in 
the life of the community for the best interests of both. 
Second-year men call on him and invite him to breakfasts, 
where he meets other freshmen. The reputation of the 
college for hospitality demands this, and it is the best 
possible means of sifting material for the college clubs 
and athletic teams. Whatever the man’s capacities, 
social, intellectual or athletic, the way is immediately 
opened for them. The atmosphere and traditions of the 
place make themselves immediately and powerfully felt. 
And the life in the college is an open door to the larger 
life of the institution as a whole. 


For a Broader Outlook 


T IS not possible, even if it were desirable, to reproduce 

slavishly a foreign institution. In many details a hall at 
Wisconsin must differ from an English college. Yet this 
much can be said: that, in so far as it can be made a com- 
pact community, it will work for the good of the University 
as a whole by broadening and advancing the social and 
athletic life. 

I had the pleasure of going over the subject in detail 
with President Van Hise, with the result that he admitted 
the advantages of the quadrangular hall, and expressed 
the intention of recommending it to the faculty and the 
undergraduates. Such a system might lessen the prestige 
of the fraternities, but only in so far as that prestige is 
unfortunate. It will always be in their power to maintain 
it by including all representative men, many of whom 
would naturally be chosen from the second and third year 
men in the halls. 

Wisconsin is the paradise of the co-ed—a fact indi- 
cated, among other things, in the deferential habit of 
calling her, not co-ed, but woman-student. Days and 
days I spent trying to track down the co-educational 
problem, until I seemed, even to myself, to be the victim 
of an evil mind. There is no co-educational problem at 
Wisconsin. Members of the faculty, and among them 
recent arrivals from Eastern Universities, declared this in 
so many words. To the undergraduates—and I lived and 
took most of my meals at different fraternity houses—the 
only problem with regard to the woman-student seemed 
to be how to get nearer, or next. For there is only one 
woman to half a dozen men, and the most approved use of 
an idle hour appears to be what is called ‘‘ fussing.” 

The unrestrained social intercourse natural to the West 
has full swing, and the result is, as always in a self- 
respecting community, a state of innocence which to any 
one from a highly chaperoned community seems little 
short of Arcadian. About a hundred of the young women 
room and dine in Chadbourne Hall. Another hundred live 
in sorority houses. The rest live in their own homes or 
board in student lodging-houses—some of them in houses 
partly occupied by men-students. 

Until the present year there had been no dean of women. 
The new dean is trying, and with success, to prevent men 
and women students from living in the same houses. 





The matter of chaperones is more difficult. Each of the 
sororities has a matron, but she is largely a figure-head. 
She has not even a position on the House Committee, so 
that, though she has responsibilities to the University, she 
has little or no authority over the students. 

Buggy-riding flourishes. One of the undergraduates 
admitted to me that it was not unusual for parties of two 
and three couples to drive out to the several hotels on 
Lake Mendota for dinner. ‘‘I suppose,” he added, ‘‘that 
that will seem to you horribly crude.”? On the contrary, it 
seemed like the Golden Age—orgike my own boyhood in 
this same Middle West. I askef if a single couple ever 
went on such an expedition. He shook his head. The 
girl’s own dignity, if not ditions of the University, 
would forbid this. d \ 
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means. Sometimes gos- 
a couple were engaged 
or if not that they ought 4 But no engagements were 
announced except, in ases, as the immediate prelude 
to student marriages, whicharerare. And this was wise, one 
informant told me; for then if the young woman went home 
and married a man in her native town no one could prove 
that she was unduly experienced, or that the under- 
graduate had been jilted. 

And this leads to the only thing approaching a co- 
educational problem. Though men and women are of 
much the same age, there is a radical difference in their 
situation in life. 

The women are in a position to be married, but the 
men are not in a position to marrv them, as regards either 
age or worldly goods. 

The women, arriving from farm, village or city, regard 
their life in the University as a social coming out—their 
first and perhaps only chance for a real good time. 

To the men the University is a place of preparation for 
the serious work of life and for manly comradeships and 
sports. 

It is a part of the plans of the President to build resi- 
dential halls for the young women, also. 

Such halls should assist the dean of women in dignify- 
ing the office of chaperon. If experience shows that 
dining out by single couples is inadvisable it should not 
prove impossible to foster a community sentiment against 
it. 


Wisconsin’s Good Fortune 


O UNIVERSITY is more fortunate than Wisconsin 
in its site. The ideal location, it has been said, is a 
town of character and importance that is yet not large 
enough to dominate or absorb the undergraduate life. 
Madison is the capital of the State, and the undergrad- 
uates come easily and, on the whole, wholesomely in touch 
with the political life of the country. The social and in- 
tellectual life of the town is of a very high quality. Good 
music comes often. 

The undergraduates deny that they call the Uni- 
versity the Princeton of the West; but they are ready 
to admit that others have so dubbed it. The four 
lakes of Madison, magically set among wooded, rolling 
country, give the place a beauty unrivalled among 
Eastern Universities. Longfellow once wrote a poem 
about those lakes, though he had never seen them. Im- 
agine then the rapture of those who live on their shores. 


Editor's Note —This is the first of Mr. Corbin's series of papers 
on American Colleges. In an early number he will write of the 
University of Chicago. 
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e Hoodwinking of Apollo 


An Instrument of Torture in the Domestic Symphony 





“What a Lady-Buzzer!” He Exclaimed with Pardonable Pride 


OR a weary year, Apollo, in the guise of old Professor 

in Blum, who wheezed when he counted time, sought 

for ways that might lead to the heart of James 
Roscoe McBride, Junior—and all in vain. 

The first half-term, James watered his five-finger ex- 
ercises with copious tears, but finding that weeping in no 
way interfered with the proper use of his hands—and it 
was with the proper use of the hands that Blum seemed 
most interested —he refrained from further briny protesta- 
tions and contented himself with turning a dry, stern face 
to every blandishment of the Art Divine. 

During the crying period, the distracted Blum once ap- 
pealed to Mrs. McBride, who listened impatiently and was 
chiefly concerned lest the bi-weekly grief of her little son 
should spot the keys of the two-thousand-dollar concert 
grand. 

Then Blum tried McBride, whom he met one morning at 
the door, but: ‘‘Good Lord, man!” cried that money- 
mad broker, ‘‘don’t bother me about Jimmie’s music 
lessons! Just give’em to him! That’s what I pay you for, 
isn’t it?” and rushed out to his waiting car. 

So the big, perspiring Blum and the little, cool boy fought 
their battles alone in the lonely, over-decorated music- 
room, until Blum surrendered suddenly and unexpectedly. 

‘‘Gott in Himmel! Vot’s der use? Vot iss der use?” he 
cried helplessly. 

Jimmy smiled the same old smile that for a twelve- 
month had driven Blum wild, and kept fumbling the lower 
tetrachord of the D-minor scale as purposely as he had 
fumbled every other task his teacher had assigned him. 

‘*You care nuddings for what I say! Your mudder cares 
nuddings! Your fadder cares nuddings! Und—I vash der 
whole tam pizness mit my hands!” roared the disgusted 
musician, and took a fuming, final departure. 

During the following six months that Apollo ceased his 
importunings a great peace filled the heart of James 
Roscoe McBride, Junior. But the hard-earned rest ended 
after the manner of its beginning, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. James Roscoe McBride, Senior, was ill for the first 
time in ten years, and, like most men who are ill but once in 
a decade, he proceeded to pour the vials of his indigestion 
upon the innocent heads of his family. Soa black, coffin- 
shaped box was delivered at McBride’s house and James 
Roscoe was curtly informed that he was to be “‘tried on 
the violin.” 

The tedious victory over Blum was to count for nothing, 
then! He could scarcely believe it. 

James Roscoe McBride, Senior, whe was still homebound, 
harrowed his son’s soul with the details of his prospective 
deliverance into the hands of one Alessandro Martinelli, 
professor of harmony and violin; and the morning of the 
day the big car came as usual for its convalescent owner, 
Jimmy was started Martinelliward, his coffin-shaped box 
dangling disconsolately about his reluctant legs. 

James Roscoe, Junior, pushed his carfare into the pocket 
of his immaculate knickers and plunged boldly forward as 
the crow flies, through dirty alleys and across cluttered lots. 

He was trudging along behind a chortling ice-wagon 
when the music of a mouth-organ sounded close at hand, 
and brought him up witha savage grin. Even here, in the 
grime and dirt and smell, was Apollo! 

The body through which the god of the muses made his 
manifestation was little larger than Jimmy’s own, and was 


topped by a dilapidated old hat, under the 
flapping edges of which there showed a 
fringe of bright red hair. Instead of the 
freckles which usually accompany such 
hirsute adornment, however, was a skin as 
clear and unsplotched as a girl’s, while the 
eyes that met Jimmy’s over the alley fence 
were light blue, with a dash of gray that, 
at times, lent them a strange pathos. 

‘‘Where ye goin’ with yer fiddle?” was 
the question dropped down upon Jimmy, 
who had stopped and was returning look 
for look. 

‘‘Martinelli’s,” replied Jimmy briefly. 

“The dago’s down to Vivian Court? 
He’s a whale on the fiddle. I heard him 
play oncet at The Fresh Air.” 
assumed a still more difficult position with 
reference to the post on which he sat, and 
put up the organ to his mouth. ‘‘Say, he 
was a peach!” he continued admiringly. 
‘‘He throwed it into ’em somethin’ like 
this.’”’ With tremendous contortions of 
mouth and puffing of cheeks he gavea startlingly good imita- 
tion of something which Martinelli could not have disowned. 

‘‘What’s the use of shaking your fingers like that when 
there aren’t any keys to it?’’ asked Jimmy, whose un- 
musical soul had been more impressed by the motions of 
the performance than by its sound. 

‘‘Ain’t yer never been to a show?” asked the boy, 
wiping the harp with professional nonchalance. ‘‘It’s the 
style. Ain’t ye never heard them singers at the theatre, 
ner them fiddlers, nuther? Sure, Mike, music’s all got ter 
be shook. Don’t ye shake it on yer fiddle?” 

“‘T don’t know anything about my fiddle yet,’’ admitted 
Jimmy. 

He set his violin-case against the fence and looked into 
the yard—a tiny square, littered with unbelievable rub- 
bish. At its opposite side, hugging the base of the big 
building that overshadowed it, was a diminutive, weather- 
beaten brick shed which might have served for a coal-house 
before the revolution in heating methods. A line of drying 
clothes flapped cheerfully from the middle of the yard. 

‘‘Me ole woman hits the tub,’”’ explained the other boy, 
following Jimmy’s brown eyes with his gray ones. 

At the moment a venerable white goat strayed listlessly 
from behind a pile of boards and approached them. 

‘*Gee!’’ said James Roscoe McBride with the first trace of 
enthusiasm, ‘‘what a nice goat! I’ve always wanted one.” 

“All right, I’ll sell you that un,” said the boy promptly. 

‘‘The coachman says they smell things up so,’’ observed 
Jimmy dubiously. 

‘‘Coachman!”’ repeated the other boy, and his big eyes 
encompassed Jimmy’s finery with sudden hungriness, 
while the flash of gray 
in them flared and 
seemed to spread 
through the blue, 
darkening them and 
aging them uncannily. 
He slipped the mouth- 
organ into his pocket 
and reached over the 
fence to caress the 
leather violin-box, 
while the goat came 
odorously near to 
Jimmy, who stretched 
an eager arm through 
and rubbed his horns. 

The red-haired boy 
tightened his fingers 
about the shining 
leather and tested the 
weight of the box 
daintily. ‘‘I allus was 
stuck on fiddles,’’ he 
said wistfully. 

‘*Why don’t you get 
one, then?” 

A grim smile flashed 
across the little face. 
“Sure, w’y don’t I? 
W’y don’t I gita 
autymobile? Cause I 
ain’t got the stuff.” 
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The boy - 





By William Chester Estabrook 


Jimmy regarded him curiously for a moment, then went 
on rubbing the goat’s horns. 

‘‘What’s his name?” he asked. 

*‘Me ole woman calls im The Growler, ’cause she’s allys 
chasin’ ’im,’’ he replied listlessly. 

Then, while James Roscoe McBride, Junior, was lendi 
himself to the fascinations of the goat, he lifted the violin 
gently over the fence, and slipping the catch had the in. 
strument in his hands. 

A long-drawn whistle of admiration escaped him, and 
Jimmy, who had not had the curiosity to take the violin 
from the case, turned and eyed his béte noire for the first 
time. 

The gray had all vanished from the red-haired boy’s eyes 
now, and only the blue of the sky remained. How the 
caress of the smooth, slender neck of the violin charmed 
him! How the wonderful sheen of the satiny back dazzled 
him, and how the intuition of what lay within its magic 
strings thrilled him! In the single instant of the first con- 
tact he knew a poignant pleasure that was never to be ex- 
perienced by James Roscoe McBride, Junior, despite the 
toilsome efforts of a hundred Blumsand Martinellis. In his 
short, starved life he had come to love music because there 
had been so little else to love and because it was “‘in him.” 

It needed but the voice of the beautiful instrument to 
set the seal upon Reddy Munce’s thraldom. When he 
plucked the strings softly and it spoke to him in mellow, 
vibrant monosyllables he surrendered blindly to its spell, 
and, slipping the bow from its case, tucked the violin under 
his chin and began to feel his precarious way over the first 
three notes of Home, Sweet Home, testing his tones by 
much advancing and retreating after the manner of a 
tight-rope walker before the initial feat. His blue eyes 
closed dreamily, and Hogan’s Alley and the squalor thereof 
were forgotten. 

After a long time, in which Jimmy had not minded be- 
cause of the goat, he lowered the instrument and put it 
back in the case—and with it his own music-hungry little 
heart. 

‘‘Gee! you’re a lucky one,” he sighed. 

‘*T won’t learn the old thing, so I won’t!’’ declared James 
Roscoe McBride, Junior, hotly. ‘‘They tried to make me 
learn on the piano, but I wouldn’t, and I won’t learn this, 
either!” 

A strange look came to Reddy’s face. A lightning 
thought found lodgment under his frowzy skull and stuck 
there persistently. He gulped twice against its utterance 
and then yielded ingloriously to its temptation. 

“Say, kid,’”’ he began eagerly, ‘‘say, if ye’re sich dead 
nuts ’gainst goin’ down to ’Nelli’s, wot’s the matter of me 
goin’ fer ye? Jist once, ye know. The dago’d never know 
the difference. I’d tell ’im I’s you.” 

Jimmy’s brown eyes were dilating. 

‘‘Pshaw, but he’d knowthedifference,”’ hesaid doubtfully. 





“You Care Nuddings for What I Say! Your Mudder Cares Nuddings! Your Fadder Cares Nuddings!” 
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“Sure, and he wouldn’t! He ain’t never seen either one 
of us, has he?” 

“Look at your clothes!”’ 

For 2 moment Reddy stared woefully at his ragged 
trousers; then he cried with sudden hopefulness: ‘‘I’ve 

ot another pair. Wait!” 

He dashed into the house and out again at once with a 

ir of second-hand ready-mades which were evidently 
once worn by a much larger boy, but with Jimmy’s ‘‘lid” 
on his head and Jimmy’s coat on his back the transforma- 
tion was fairly satisfactory. 

“Don’t forget the name,” urged Jimmy nervously: 
“James Roscoe McBride, Junior. Tell him your papa 
telephoned him about lessons. And you'd better clean 
your finger-nails.”” This was a last precaution which was 
always thrown after him, and he added it as he climbed into 
the soap-box cart and, hatless and coatless, put the 
patriarchal goat through a drill that was altogether new 
to the genus Capra, while Reddy Munce gripped the violin 
and scurried down the alley toward Vivian Court. 

And Apollo, whose loss, after all, was a tremendous 
gain, must have winked and chuckled triumphantly. 

History repeats itself nowhere more persistently than in 
the downfall of men—and boys. For many months Jimmy 
McBride pretended to take the car to : 
Martinelli’s, when in reality he trudged 
through the dirt to Hogan’s Alley, where 
every Monday and Thursday morning he 
bestowed his name, his violin, and as 
much of his personality as was contained 
in his coat and hat upon that vicarious 
but most willing sacrifice to music, Reddy 
Munce. 

It really seemed a most fortunate 
arrangement all round. Reddy lived in 
a fairy haze of happiness, Martinelli was 
in transports over his ‘‘find,’’ and the 
elder McBride paid the bills as uncom- 
plainingly as if the money were spent on 
his own fastidious self, while for Jimmy 
life was once more wortk the candle. He 
came to view the fruits of his deception 
with prideful complacency. In those 
easy, languid moments when he lounged 
in his own room and listened indifferently 
to Reddy—whom he had smuggled in— 
practicing for him, orin those more joyous 
and exciting ones when, rigged out in 
Reddy’s ragged coat and old hat, he 
charged the line of flapping clothes with 
The Growler, no presentiment came to 
him of a possible cataclysm. 

He was at peace with the world, was 
James Roscoe McBride, Junior. 

Mrs. McBride was a large, baby-faced 
blonde, who had the appearance of being 
terribly overfed. Thus that placidity of 
mein which is the solace and last resort of 
most large women was not hers. Like all 
women who play the social game to the 
limit, she fostered whatever the society 
columns were pleased to call her ‘‘many interests.’”” Among 
these charity was not the least. Mrs. McBride took her 
charities as seriously as she did her breakfast foods, which 
is to say that she was intensely interested in whatsoever 
ones were best advertised. 

It was little wonder, then, with all the papers clamoring 
for more money for the Weak Waitresses’ Outing Fund, 

that she should have had her inspiration, which was 
nothing less than the conception of a juvenile minstrel 
show to be given for charity’s sake by the exclusive chil- 
dren of her exclusive neighborhood. 

Vague intimations of the threatened function came to 
Jimmy, but his worst fears were confirmed the night the 
Bishop came to dine. 

‘Our own little son is to render the second number on 
the program, a violin solo,’ gurgled Mrs. McBride, beam- 
ing with a warmth which, because of its infrequency, made 
Jimmy feel peculiarly torrid. 

The Bishop smiled benignly and murmured a compli- 
ment, while Jimmy choked, spluttered, and vanished in 
his napkin. 

When he emerged from the snowy folds there was a 
pathetic droop to the corners of his mouth and his brown 
eyes were big with trouble. 

“Signor Martinelli,” went on his mother, ‘‘has been 
secured to look after the instrumental end. I drove 
down to see him this afternoon. The Signor was warm 
in his praises of our little James. But fancy his saying 
that so many musical geniuses had red hair. As if our 
darling’s ——”’ 

Jimmy had risen and was standing beside his chair. 
One of the formal excuses taught him for an occasion like 
this trembled on his lips, but more eloquent was the clever 
placing of his hand over the region of his stomach, and the 
look of excruciating pain he summoned. His mother rang 
at once for the nurse, who led him from the room, and, 
after deluging him with some burning stuff, left him in the 
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darkness of his own chamber, where, snuggled under the 
covers, he wept tears of disgust. 

The next morning he carried the news to his confrére in 
Hogan’s Alley, and all the blue in Reddy’s eyes turned 
gray when he heard. 

“It’s just my luck,” he gulped. 
somethin’ would butt in.” 

‘‘What about me ?’”’ demanded James Roscoe McBride, 
Junior, with a suspicious tremor in his voice. 

Reddy Munce put his quick wits to work on the solution 
of that problem, the clouds looming black on his own 
horizon, for unless he could find a way out for Jimmy an 
exposure was inevitable, and that meant an end to the 
only thing that had ever brightened his desolate little 
life. 

Long after Jimmy had taken his forlorn departure, 
Reddy sat on his favorite post, glaring solemnly but inef- 
fectually upon his squalid surroundings. 

That night, after James Roscoe had gone to his room, 
however, a weird but triumphant whistle brought him 
quickly below, where, crouching in the shadows of the rear 
lawn, was Reddy Munce, his face eager and glowing. 

‘Say, if it’s a minstrel show they’!l black up, won’t they ? 
Well, what’s the matter with us that we didn’t see how 


“I might ’a’ knowed 





Hogan’s Alley and the Squalor Thereof were Forgotten 


easy it’ll be?’’ Reddy rolled on the grass and sat up grin- 
ning. ‘‘It’sso dead easy it’s a shame to take their money. 
Listen, kid.” 


A scantling, the edge of a curtain and a detached piece 
of evergreen trimming contrived a triangular opening 
through which Reddy Munce glimpsed occasional vistas 
of fairyland. Hundreds of varicolored electric globes 
dazzled his eyes, the persistent murmur of many voices 
assailed his ears, and the fragrance of banks of flowers, 
mingled with the perfume of ravishing costumes, tickled 
his nostrils. The minstrel show was to be given on the 
spacious lawn of the McBrides, under canvas, as especially 
planned by Mrs. McBride. 

From the comparative darkness of the street came the 
noisy chug-chug of arriving automobiles and the clatter of 
carriages depositing their occupants. Exquisite creatures 
whom Reddy Munce could scarcely believe were women, 
with their escorts, entered the temporary but wonder- 
fully effective auditorium, and were seated by boy ushers 
no larger than he, each a miniature swell in the glory of 
evening clothes. Across the wedge-shaped scene there 
occasionally trotted a large, baby-faced woman who con- 
stantly nodded and smiled, and gave greetings and com- 
mands. The excited chatter of many children, overtopped 
by the voices of coaches and directors, was heard from the 
stage, and once the squeak of a violin sounded from a re- 
mote corner, and he heard Martinelli delivering some one 
a dago spiel. 

It was the familiar tones of the Italian that brought him 
out of his trance, and the awakening was like all awaken- 
ings from those dreams that are pleasanter than anything 
life has ever held for us. He felt a sudden bitter isolation, 
the aching loneliness of a homesick stranger in a vast 
throng. He was faint with the undreamt-of splendor of 
the scene, and the magnitude of the task he had set himself 
now appalled him. 
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‘Wouldn't it 
I guess nit! 


‘‘Hully gee!”’ he muttered fearsomely 
jar ye, me buttin’ in on a layout like this? 
Back to Hogan’s Alley fer me /” 

He was lying under the folds of a heavy curtain that 
screened the last of a long row of improvised dressing- 
rooms built across the back lawn. It was the room Jimmy 
had insisted on having with a vigor that might have ex- 
cited suspicion in a less worthy cause. 

Softly he lifted the drapery that concealed him and 
peered out: two servants who had been detailed, since his 
arrival, to guard the stage from the rear were walking back 
and forth within a few feét of the dressing-room. He 
ducked under the cover and on the instant heard some one 
call him. Then Jimmy poked the fat fold of the eurtain 
vigorously, and he disengaged himself and rolied within. 

“Say,” said he at once, ‘‘I can’t stand fer the job. It’s 
too silky fer me.”” His eyes were big with wonder and his 
face wry with his own cowardice. ‘I’m sorry, but I can't 
do it, kid.” 

‘*But you’ve got to!” huskily cried the terrified James 
Roscoe. ‘‘You got me into this!” 

There was a portent of tears in the accusation. It had 
been a week of heartbreaking strenuousness for the poor 
boy: he had even spent the last two days in bed with a 
pretended illness to evade the dress re- 
hearsals that threatened to wreck their 
plans, and only the fact that he was on for 
a solo and that Reddy had done himself 
proud at the last lesson enabled him to 
escape the clutches of Martinelli. And 
now Reddy was going to upset everything 
in this outrageous fashion! 

‘‘You’ve got to do it,” urged James 
Roscoe sternly. ‘Besides, you won't 
mind after you get blacked up and these 
thingson.’’ Seductively he displayed the 
armful of clothes he had brought with 
him, spreading them out on a chair that 
their eloquence might speak for itself. 

Never had Reddy’s fingers touched such 
beautiful garments. There was a little 
swallow-tail coat, and a low-cut waist- 
coat, and trousers that seemed able to 
stand alone; there were glistening patent- 
leather pumps, and a white shirt, and a 
white cravat, and gold-linked cuffs, and 
a snowy collar! 

“Try them on once,” insisted Jimmy. 
‘*You’ll have plenty of time to take them 
off before the man comes to fix you, if 
you're afraid.” 

Reddy hesitated, but the memory of 
how Jimmy’s every-day coat felt made 
him an easy victim. He slipped out of 
his patched clothes into the broadcloth 
ones with encouraging celerity, and when 
he had finished, and stood before the 
mirror, the Reddy Munce who faced him 
took his breath away. 

‘What a lady-buzzer!’’ he exclaimed, 
with pardonable pride. 

The orchestra suddenly crashed out the overture and 
the noise of the opening chorus massing on the stage was 
heard. 

‘Here, you, number two!”’ cried a big, fat man, bursting 
into the canvas stall, and before Reddy could utter a 
remonstrance a towel was about his neck, a woolly wig was 
thrust over his head, and a pair of plump, practiced hands 
began to smear and daub his face. He got just one chance 
to use his eyes during the process of being made up, but 
they failed to reveal to him either Jimmy or his own dis- 
carded clothes. 

When he had been manipulated to breathlessness, 
another businesslike individual took him in tow, and, 
ordering him to get his violin ready, led him to the wings 
where, actuated perhaps by former experiences with stage- 
frightened children, he held him till the last note of the 
opening chorus had died away in a volley of applause. 

*‘Go on, now, and don’t be scared,’”’ the man said, and 
pushed him boldly out. 

For a moment he seemed drowning in a sea of colored 
light, with hundreds of upturned faces swimming before 
him. His heart stopped beating and a blind terror seized 
him. A ripple of applause greeted him and Martinelli 
trotted past him to the piano and sounded A. 

The note revived him like a dash of cold water in the 
face. Mechanically he altered his pitch, tuned lightly, and, 
after a soft word of encouragement from his master, began 
to play. 

What had been selected for him was neither difficult nor 
unhackneyed, but it profited by the indescribable quality 
of the lad’s playing—a quality that quickly quieted his 
audience and then captured it. Although he was but a 


fledgling there was a verve and daring in his short flights 
that made them irresistible. 
When he finished and backed off the stage, instead of the 
conventional patter that might have been started out of 
(Concluded on Page $1) 
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OT all our memories of the 
| \ past are rosy. Lovingly as 
our thoughts may linger 
around the old swimmin’-hole, the 
little trundle-bed, the moss-covered 
bucket, ‘‘the little window where 
the sun peeped gladly in at morn,” 
there is one rather vivid chapter of 
our childish recollections which they 
distinctly prefer to skip. A golden 
mist still hovers about the memories 
of baking-day, but an exhalation of 
totally different color—and aroma 
—surrounds our recollections of 
spring medicines, boneset tea, castor 
oil and Gregory’s powder. Have 
we ever tasted anything quite so 
nasty since? 

And the bitterer they were the 
better, the more confidence was felt 
in them. One of Frank Stockton’s 
delightful mothers-in-Israel had 
such a remedy, which had never 
failed her. It always cured Jabez, no matter what ailed 
him. ‘‘Makes no difference how bad he is, within twenty 
minutes of the time he’s tuck it, he’s well; wouldn’t know 
anythin’ wuz the matter of him ’ceptin’ a bitter taste in 
his mouth.” 

Nor was this bitterness a mere accident. On the con- 
trary, it throws an interesting light upon the origin not 
merely of household remedies but of medicines in general. 

The earliest conception of disease of which our savage 
ancestors were capable was unquestionably the old, fami- 
liar one of demoniac possession. Even to this day the 
language of the sick-room is full of traces of it. The pa- 
tient is ‘‘attacked”’ by pneumonia, is ‘‘seized’”’ with a 
chill, ‘‘throws off” a cold or ‘‘is thrown into” a convul- 
sion, should ‘‘feed”’ a fever and ‘‘starve’”’ a cold, is ‘‘threat- 
ened”’ with typhoid. Disease is a personality, to be 
avoided, fought, conquered, frightened into leaving. 


Driving Out the Disease Demon 


O DRIVE out this demon are naturally and logically 

employed the horrid noises and incantations, the beat- 
ings and poundings, not only of tom-toms, but of the luck- 
less patient himself, of savage medicine, the horrible smokes 
and vapors, the nauseous messes and bitter drafts, the 
violent extremes of the steam-hut and the ice-plunge, the 
drastic emetics and purges—anything to make the place 
too hot for the bad spirit. 

Of the tom-toms nothing remains save an occasional 
sentimental vaporing about the cure of mental diseases by 
sweet music, of the poundings and punchings only the 
*‘bone-setters” and the rougher parts of osteopathy, of 
the smokes and vapors onty incense and assafetida, the 
classic burnt-feathers and smelling-salts, but of the nau- 
seous messes, bitters and purges a whole brood of every- 
day remedies, ranging from boneset to the bitters of our 
pharmacopoeia, and from ‘‘seeny”’ tea to calomel. 

Domestic medicine, being an echo of the regular medi- 
cine of a century or two ago, naturally retains more of 
these bitter and nauseous survivals. No need of proof, to 
any one who remembers his own experiences, that house- 
hold remedies are of demonic origin in more senses than 
one. Their taste proves their pedigree. Among the igno- 
rant, whether in the slums of our large cities or in remote 
rural districts, no medicine inspires much confidence unless 
it be either bitter or nauseous. 

In my student days in a London hospital we had in the 
pharmacy a large demijohn of a mixture known as ‘‘The 
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Dead-Shot.”’ It was compounded as follows: Into it were 
thrown all the odds and ends of drugs left over from 
making up other formulas, then a handful each of aloes, 
cinchona bark (crude quinine) and assafetida and a pint of 
tincture of capsicum were added, and the carboy filled up 
with water. 

This made a tonic of gorgeous potency, smelling to high 
Heaven, which would pucker your mouth clear down to 
the diaphragm and make your eyes water for twenty 
minutes after taking—but had absolutely no special ther- 
apeutic effect and was perfectly harmless. 

Whenever one of the old chronic medicine-takers, the 
sort who enjoyed ill-health and came to the dispensary 
chiefly for the pleasure of talking over their symptoms— 
and there are scores of such among the poorest as well as 
among the rich—began to get troublesome and complain 
that their medicine wasn’t doing them any good, ‘“‘didn’t 
seem to have no stren’th to it,” the ‘‘Dead-Shot”’ was 
prescribed. 

Its effects were always good. Either it drove the 
malingerers away entirely or they would come back de- 
lighted to brag of its effects: ‘‘That’s somethin’ like a 
med’cin’. I could just feel it take hold!” ‘‘Why didn’t 
you gimme that before, doctor?” 

But is this the only value possessed by bitters of all 
sorts? Bynomeans. Used indiscriminately at first, just 
because they were bitter, certain of them gradually were 
found to have positive curative properties, in certain con- 
ditions: such as quinine in ague, aloes in constipation, 
strychnine and caffeine in depression, opium for the relief 
of pain, gentian in loss of appetite. The fittest and most 
useful survived and were gradually assigned to their proper 
places in the treatment of disease. Others were found so 
poisonous or so irritating that they were given up entirely, 
though I have several times heard an infusion of peach 
leaves, containing a dangerous amount of prussic acid, 
warmly recommended as a sovereign home remedy for ague. 


The Tea Race with Sister Sue 


ie will remember there was a virtue in quantity. 
The more you could drink the more good it would do 
you. Trifling rewards were offered for cups aboveso many, 
or a generous rivalry in bibulousness between Sister Sue 
and yourself was encouraged. You drank till you felt like 
bursting, then you were put to bed in hot blankets and, oh, 
how you did sw—pardon me—perspire! When you woke 
next morning your cold was gone, or at least ‘‘real loose.” 





** Makes No Difference How Bad He is, Within Twenty 
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The hot water and the warm blankets did the 
work, the ‘‘yarb”’ got the credit—just like scores 
of other medicines, not all of them domestic, by 
any means. Any remedy, or procedure, that in- 
volves hot drinks, sweats, or baths, and rest in 
bed is safe to score a high percentage of cures, 

Then there were the spring medicines of happier 
memory, the cheerful pink color and spicy taste 
of sassafras, of sarsaparilla, of cherry-bark, of 
slippery-elm, the heavy, gritty sweetness of sul- 
phur and m’ lasses (Anglice, brimstone and treacle), 
and the wild spring greens, dandelion, hops, poke- 
weed, which were ‘‘so good for the liver.” 

It is a little difficult to assign any definite origin 
for this curious group, or to give any rhyme or 
reason why ‘‘in the spring the young man’s fancy” 
should “‘lightly turn to thoughts of —’’ sarsaparilla. 
Most of them are as absolutely inert as rose-water, 
and can at best be described as simply harmless 
and comforting. How the impression ever arose 
that they or any other kind of medicine were 
habitually required at this time of year seems 
hard to conjecture. 

A vague popular feeling appears to have been in the 
air in all ages that a fast, a spare diet, and vegetable 
infusions in the place of strong liquors, are desirable at this 
time of the year. An explanation quite commonly given 
by those who use them is that they ‘‘thin the blood.” 


The Spring BarK-and-Root Hunger 


O ONE who has not experienced it can conceive,of the 
tremendous and ravenous hunger for green stuff, fresh 
fruit, or anything approaching them, which comes on in 
the late winter and early spring months on farm diet. 
There have been no vegetables except potatoes, and per- 
haps sauerkraut, for months. The apples have given out 
soon after New Year’s, and, until the fashion of canning 
fruits came in, there was little or nothing to take their 
place. This was also the time of the keenest pinch of 
hunger for primitive man, when game was scarcest and 
his little hoard of nuts and berries most likely to be ex- 
hausted. No doubt in the spring he was habitually driven 
to eat bark, roots, leaves, anything that he could get; 
and it is barely possible that in these fragrant teas made 
from the spiciest and least bitter of the barks and roots we 
may have a sort of memorial service over the remains of 
the savage primeval spring bark-and-root hunger. 

Certainly, with the spread of the methods of canning 
fruits and vegetables, and particularly since the intro- 
duction of that priceless vegetable-fruit which keeps tart 
and fresh even though canned, the whole year round, the 
tomato, and the use of the hotbed, or even the importa- 
tion of Southern-grown lettuce and radishes, the spring- 
medicine habit has rapidly waned. As a shrewd old 
farmer’s wife remarked to me twenty years ago, ‘‘J find 
pie-plant’s the best spring medicine for my folks.” 

In other communities the spring-medicine idea seems to 
have taken a form based on the belief that there have 
accumulated in the body during the winter a mass of waste 
materials popularly known as bile, spleen, janders, and 
that something was necessary to get this out of the system, 
said something usually being in the form of a more or less 
drastic purgative. But the necessity for this, if it ever 
existed, has, of course, also entirely disappeared with the 
vast improvement in modern diet. 

This, however, brings us naturally to the sheet-anchor 
of the home physician—laxatives. These again have a 
very interesting history, the same mingling of an utterly 
irrational origin with a gradually restricted rational use. 
Primarily there is no question but that they were all of one 
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:.ee with the tom-tom and the bitter draft, namely, for 
the of making an evil spirit so uncomfortable that 
he would leave the patient, or, by a crude literalization of 
metaphor, to actually sweep him out of the body. 

Even to this day this is the attitude toward them of a 
considerable element of the more ignorant classes of our 
community. Their first instinct, when they feel them- 
selves out of sorts in any way, is to take something that 
will “get it out of their systems.” 

l have often heard my colleagues who happened to prac- 
tice in Scandinavian communities of the Middle West say 
that, if you didn’t give a Norwegian farmer a powerful 
laxative, he didn’t think you were any doctor at all. I 
have come across this feeling hundreds of times in the 
country districts, both East and West. In fact, it is 
always advisable, before prescribing a laxative, to inquire 
whether the patient has not already taken one, no matter 
what the disease may be. I can well remember hearing a 
colleague most bitterly criticised by the friends and relatives 
of a Welsh miner, who succumbed to his injuries two or 
three days after being frightfully burned in a mine explosion, 
because he had not given the victim any purgative to 
“take the fire out of his system.’”’ If he had done so the 
patient would certainly have recovered, in their opinion. 

There is nothing in all her household medicine-chest 
upon which the Wise Woman of the neighborhood will 
dwell more lovingly than the virtues and the conquests of 
her favorite laxative, whatever it may be. The feeling is 
the same in Occident or Orient, and has never been more 
delightfully phrased than by the shrewd old Hindoo 

grandmother in Kipling’s Kim, who speaks in terms of 
wonder and admiration of an astonishing pill given to her 
by Hurree Chunder Sen, which was ‘‘of the tiniest, oh, 
scarce a millet-seed, so small one could hardly see it; yet 
once swallowed it wrought like a devil unchained!”’ 


More Harm Done Than Good 


emer emnggh speed and vigor of action being the chief 
desiderata, the most drastic and even dangerous reme- 
dies were not merely used, but actually preferred: croton 
oil, gamboge, elaterium, dram doses of calomel and half- 
pound doses of salts. These, of course, did the maximum 
of harm with the minimum of good in both lay and 
professional hands, and were gradually either completely 
discarded or enormously reduced in dosage. Great as has 
been the improvement, by the introduction of milder rem- 
edies and the use of comparatively insignificant doses, 
laxatives still play far too large a part in medicine, both 
household and professional. They have a field of useful- 
ness which is both wide and important, but the blind be- 
lief in their value as a preliminary measure under all sorts 
of conditions is rapidly dying out. How widespread this 
confidence in them was at one time is amusingly illustrated 
to this day in the experience which has been had scores of 
times by every practicing physician as to the effect of pills. 

Pills were originally invented for the administration of 
laxatives only, covering up their bitter taste. This, of 
course, could not be done with the pure bitters or bitter 
tonics, as an important part of their virtue was believed to 
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reside in the taste. Hence, bitters and laxatives being far 
the most common medicines, anything which was in pill 
form was supposed to be purgative. 

To this day if you give the average patient a pill, es- 
pecially if it be black, and to be taken at bedtime, he is 
almost certain to think that he is taking a laxative. 
Indeed, I have heard colleagues assert that all that was nec- 
essary was to administer one or two black pills at bedtime, 
regardless of what they might contain, to get such an effect. 

Peace to the memory of the old home laxatives! They 
had their uses, and still have, within proper limitations, 
and out of the ruck of them have emerged many valuable 
and fashionable modern remedies, like cascara, podophyllin, 
euonymin and aloin. 


The Virtue of Oils and Greases 


EXT in the affections of the house-mother after her 
bitters and her laxatives came her oils and liniments. 
They were a rich and unctuous group, and their perfumes 
were hardly those of sachet powder: Goose-grease with an 
onion boiled in it, or, better still, fried and dropped in hot; 
chicken fat; bears’ grease; rarer and more wondrously 
effective, skunk-oil, secured at Heaven knows what risk 
to clothing and noses; and crown jewel of the assortment, 
rattlesnake oil. Nor were their virtues restricted to the 
comparatively narrow field of the modern liniment: sprains, 
bruises or swolien joints. Rubbed on the chest, they were 
a sovereign remedy for croup or bronchitis, rubbed on the 
back they would cure the whooping-cough, put on the 
soles of a child’s feet they would prevent night-sweats. 
As for rheumatism or bruises, just show me the case that 
they would not cure within five applications! 

Now, there is no question that they can point to thou- 
sands of cures to their credit, but widely remote as may be 
their origins and extraordinary their character, they had 
one thing in common, they ail had to be ‘‘rubbed in thor- 
oughly,’”’ and the more thorough and tireless the rubbing, 
the more completely the oil was made to disappear, the 
better would be the results. In fact, their virtues were 
solely due to the vigorous massage which accompanied 
their use. It was believed at one time that this industrious 
‘‘rubbing in” caused them to be absorbed, and of course, 
in the crude logic of the peasant, oil rubbed into a stiff joint 
might naturally be expected to lubricate it somewhat. 
This is now known to be a delusion, as practically nothing 
can be absorbed through the human skin. All remedies 
which are administered by ‘‘rubbing in” are now known 
to be volatilized by the heat of the body and their vapor 
inhaled through the nose and mouth. An interesting il- 
lustration of this is given in the use of the oils already 
alluded to, namely, either those which had a strong aro- 
matic odor of their own, or were impregnated by means 
of onions, turpentine, ‘‘camfire’’ and ammonia. Such 
benefit as they might give when rubbed on the chest or 
back of the patient suffering from lung trouble was due 
to their aromatic element being volatilized and inhaled 
into the lungs of the patient. 

We must not forget the poultices, warm, soft, clinging; 
what relief they did give to the aching muscle or the 
throbbing joint! Their name also was legion. 
Linseed, bran, slippery-elm, hops, potato, 
bread-and-milk—anything that could be made 
into a pulp so as to retain moisture and heat. 

The poultice-makers had their flights of the 
imagination as we: as the poets. A very com- 
mon dressing in the country districts for either 
a fresh wound or abscess is a large quid of fine- 
cut tobacco, affectionately chewed and bound 
upon the part. If it happened to be an un- 
broken abscess, boil or swelling, no particular 
harm was done, but if it were an open wound, 
absorption of the tobacco might take place in 
alarming amounts; and serious symptoms of 
nicotine poisoning have been reported from 
all over the country from this cause, and even 
one or two deaths. 

Occasionally a little bit of the old, demoniac 
tendency to use the outré or the disgusting 
crops out, asin the case of the familiar poul- 
tice of barnyard manure, which almost every 
one has heard suggested, and the firm belief in 
very remote regions that a black chicken or 
cat, killed and split open while still warm, 
makes a splendid application to a rheumatic 
joint. 

I remember in the early days of niy practice 
a small boy who was brought into my office 
by his mother, to have an abscess on his finger 
looked at. I attempted to remove the home- 
dressing which he was wearing, and, after 
getting off the outside layer, found myself 
confronted by a brown, sticky, slippery mass 
in which the thumb was completely imbedded. 
it had a curiously fruity smell which seemed 
familiar, and, on turning to the mother, I found 
that one of her neighbors had advised her to 
thrust the affected thumb into the centre of 








“ That’s Somethin’ Like a Med'cin’. I Could 
Just Feel it Take Hold!” 


a rotten apple and then bind that on, which she had 
religiously done. As a poultice it was a great success, 
for I do not think I ever saw a larger felon on so small 
a thumb. 

But alas! the poultice must go the way of the fairies. 
Soothing and comforting as they were before the days 
of antiseptics, modern science will have none of them. 
While they relieve pain, they encourage the growth of the 
micro-organisms which produce inflammation, and their 
effect is usually to either turn a simple inflammatory swell- 
ing into an abscess, or to make a small abscess develop into 
a larger one. Not only that, but they soften the surround- 
ing surface, and furnish a splendid hotbed for the strep- 
toceccus to both grow in and travel under to other portions 
of the skin. 

Many and many a time do we see a single boil, for in- 
stance, which has been poulticed, followed by a crop of 
secondary boils, which have sprung up all around the first 
one, under the sheltering cover of the poultice. The 
modern antiseptic dressing, with an evaporating lotion, 
not only puts a stop to all this, but gives even greater com- 
fort and quicker relief. 


Remedies of the Superstitious 


O DOUBT the mere mention of these remedies has 
stirred up in your memory the recollection of scores 
of others, some of them, perhaps, explicable upon some 
curious ancestral or directly utilitarian ground, others of 
them the purest of freaks, with no apparent relation to 
anything else in the heavens above or in the earth beneath. 
Some seem to depend for their virtue upon being outré and 
extraordinary as possible, such as the drinking of warm 
blood as a cure for consumption, the eating of a roasted 
mouse as a cure for rickets, the swallowing of a little pellet 
of cobwebs to stop the spitting of blood, the free applica- 
tion, internally or externally, of garlic, onions, assafetida 
or ammonia for all sorts of disorders. 

Some of these have very curious and interesting histories 
into which space forbids us to enter. One, however, 
has such a singular connection that I cannot forbear to 
mention it, and that is, the great universal ‘‘ blood puri- 
fier,” clover tea. This has received a fresh notoriety of 
late years by being brought forward as a remedy for no 
less terrible a scourge than cancer. As usually made, it is 
as absolutely inert as an infusion of hay or corn husks, and 
can be drunk by the quart or the gallon without any 
danger whatever save that of drowning. Its sole stand- , 
ing as a remedy is a ritual, not to say ecclesiastic, one, due ' 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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HEN, at length, 

William Manners 

realized that he 
was actually able, through 
the sheer force of mental 
persuasion, to control 
and influence anybody and 
everybody, whether or not 
he knew them personally, 
whether or not they were 
aware of what he was up to; 
and when he understood 
that his idle experiments 
in mentalscience had really 
resulted in changing not 
only the character, but 
even the physical appear- 
ance, of those on whom he 
had ventured to operate, 
his amazement, remorse 
and alarm knew no bounds. 

He had chosen five very 

imperfect men of his ac- 

quaintance on whom to 
attempt these practices, 
and he had also selected, 
as marriageable possibili- 
ties fer his friends, five 
women with whom he was 
not acquainted—the first 
five ornamental young girls he chanced to observe on 
Fifth Avenue, passing the club window where he sat—all 
utter strangers to him, as he believed. For, his monocle 
being in his eye, he had not recognized in one of these 
ladies his own fiancée. 

Of the five men on whom he had exercised his uncanny 
will-power all were now exhibiting symptoms logically con- 
sequent upon the mental treatment he had given them; 
Kelvin had left him that morning, hopping mad and also 
Nature-mad; and for weeks now he had had Dudley Todd 
on his hands—not the old, familiar, impossible Todd, not 
the tolerated but despised Todd, the club affliction and 
general nincompoop in ordinary—but a brand-new Todd, 
a popular Todd, a radically translated Todd. 

And all might have been well had Todd merely devel- 
oped along the lines of the wholesome mental treatment 
which Manners had honestly meant to give him; but 
Manners was far from judicious in his treatment. He con- 
sidered Todd such a desperate case that his mental treat- 
ment wasa sort of urgency treatment —as strenuous as first- 
aid to the mortally injured, and far more vigorous than he 
realized at the time. And now, when too late, utterly 
unable to reverse treatment or modify what he had done, he 
perceived with horror that he had given Todd an overdose. 

And Todd was fast becoming the limit in Manhattan town. 

In an agony of contrition Manners had gone to Todd 
and confessed what he had done to him, supposing 
that Todd would take a grip on himself and stop, 
even if he incidentally destroyed Manners as an act 
of abstract justice. 

But Todd, when he recovered from his astonish- 
ment, seemed rather pleased than annoyed, and 
admitted frankly that the absent treatment given 
him by Manners had agreed with him. 

In vain Manners expostulated. Todd obstinately 
insisted that it agreed with him and made him very, 
very happy; that he felt himself endowed with the 
energy, imagination and capacity for romantic affec- 
tion of a dozen men all rolled into one. 

But Todd’s conduct had now become such that 
Manners, feeling personally responsible for the young 
fellow’s amazing behavior, felt obliged to follow him 
about day and night. 

And the antics of Todd, and his sleepless, untir- 
ing assiduity in the headlong hunt for happiness, 
were wearing Manners to a shadow in the effort to 
do police duty. 

Then another blow fell. Eric Kelvin returned 
from the Bronx and informed Manners that he was 
now engaged to marry Manners’ fiancée, and 
Manners rushed madly uptown to expostulate with 
the object of his adoration. 

But that charming and changed young devotee 
to Nature merely admitted that she no longer cared 
for him, but loved Kelvin with all her heart; and 
Manners rushed home again, a prey to sentimental 
agitation. 

The Lenox Club was his home. He locked himself 
in his bedroom, where for twenty-four hours he main- 
tained a distracted silence, interrupted at intervals 
by processions of waiters bearing ice, vichy, tonic, 
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and kindly-inquiring notes from Kelvin, to which he 
deigned no reply. 

By and by, Kelvin himself arrived, but Manners refused 
to open the door. Only his voice, hoarse and injured, satis- 
fied Kelvin that his friend still lived. 

‘*Don’t do anything terrible, will you?” insisted Kelvin. 

‘I may,” said Manners ominously, beginning to enjoy 
himself. 

So Kelvin, disconcerted, sat down outside the door. 
And, by-and-by, Manners, being low in his mind, sought 
consolation in a mouth-organ. 

‘Oh, pip!” muttered Kelvin, jumping up and rapping 
on the door. ‘‘Come out, William! You are convales- 
cent!” 

Manners wanted to, but he only blew a sullen blast on 
his mouth-organ. 

‘‘Are you coming out?’ repeated the other. 
are five men waiting for us in the card-room.”’ 

So Manners came out, scowling, and they shook hands. 

“IT never, never thought you’d do such a thing,” said 
Manners, sulkily lighting the cigar that Kelvin offered. 

‘*She never did like you very much, anyway,” explained 
Kelvin. ‘‘Come on downstairs; Todd is banking ——”’ 

‘‘Todd!’’ groaned Manners. ‘‘I—I’m sick of the very 
name of Todd!” And, ina last spasm of revolt: ‘‘If ever 
I am ass enough to fool with mental science again I 
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deserve to marry a Sixth 
Avenue manicure! Eric 
would it inconvenience you 
to come in every morning 
for a month and disable me 
with a kick?” 

“William,” said Kelvin 
suspiciously, ‘‘is Todd one 
of your victims? I’ve won- 
dered what was the matter 
with him. Js he?” 

But Manners, with a 
tragic gesture, pushed open 
the door of the card-room, 
and the two men were 
politely greeted and in- 
vited to “‘sit in.” 

The seance was a gay 
one, seven celebrants as- 
sisting at the ceremonies; 
and the gayest of the gay, 
the cheeriest, the liveliest, 
was Todd, bubbling over 
with the infernal and inex- 
haustible energy of a dozen 
men. 

“Can nothing tire that 
creature?’’ muttered Man- 
ners to himself, between his 
teeth. ‘He's tuning up for 
another horrible evening. He’ll be all over the county, 
and he’ll get into the newspapers if I don’t follow him.” 

Todd, unconscious, trolled a merry ditty and drew two 
more kings. 

‘‘Are you tired, old chap?’ asked Manners. 
like the last run of jellyfish, dear friend.” 

‘Who? I? Why, I’m fresh as a daisy,’’ said Todd, 
betting the limit. 

Manners reviewed his hand with a bitter smile and 
stayed out. 

‘He does look queer, though,’’ he insisted, with a sig- 
nificant nod to Kelvin. ‘‘And J don’t believe he’s per- 
fectly well. Todd,’’ he added anxiously, ‘‘do you feel 
perfectly well, old fellow?” 

“Certainly,” said Todd, with a smirk, as he gathered up 
the chips, and shuffled the cards for the kitty sweep- 
stakes. ‘‘Is every student in?” glancing around the table. 
“‘Come, get nimble, Kelvin; you're shy a blue one!”’ 
And, nodding similar admonition across at Kelly Jones, he 
lighted a cigar and dealt cold decks all round. 

Kelvin spread his cards face up on the table, observed 
with disgust the single soubrette and, unable to draw to 
a kitty clean-up, admitted he was out. Then he leaned 
over toward Manners. 

‘Is Todd one of your victims?”’ he whispered. ‘‘ You’ve 
certainly made a man of him!”’ 

‘‘The trouble is,’’ said Manners, ‘‘ I’ve made about 
a dozen men of him. Look at him now! He’s 
hatching deviltry! Isn’t he the saucy Clarence? 
Look at him with his pat hand! When I treated him 
by mental suggestion I must have given him a 
terrific overdose of everything si 

He broke off short as Todd triumphantly spread 
out his five cards. 

‘All pink! friends, students and relatives,”’ he 
observed. ‘‘It’s only seven o’clock. Shall we con- 
tinue our votive offerings to the astigmatic god- 
dess?”’ 

But sentiment was against him. Several men said 
they were hungry, and everybody began to make 
precise little piles of their multi-colored chips. 
Todd, courteous and indefatigable, immediately be- 
came very busy with his pencil and paper, checking 
off the returns. Manners had no chips to pile up 
symmetrically, and he rose and walked to the win- 
dow. Kelvin joined him and peered out and upward 
where the last tints of daylight were fading from 
the summer sky and the first stars faintly sparkled. 

‘*Stars out already,’”’ observed Manners gloomily. 
‘I’m dog-tired. I'd like to spend a quiet evening 
—dine here alone, read the paper and go to bed. 
But I can’t do it.” 

*‘On account of Todd?” inquired Kelvin. 

“Yes, on account of that infernal Todd! He’s 
killing me, that’s what he’s doing—dragging me 
about all day and all night with him.” 

‘‘And you dare not let him out of your sight?” 
asked Kelvin sympathetically. 

“T should think not! That man has a capac- 
ity for putting both feet in it beyond all dreams 
of common-sense. You remember what a little 
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nincompoop he was—a lazy, idle, dull-minded, unimagi- 

native, commonplace pedler of stocks and bonds? 

“Well, I thought he needed mental suggestion, and I was 
gss enough to treat him for everything he lacked! And 
jook at him! —Look at him, Kelvin!—Clever, industrious, 
full of poetic fire, imaginative, romantic, and yet capa- 
ble enough to make a fortune for himself in Wall Street in 
three months! 

“Look at him, I tell you! Why, he’s positively grown 
tall and good-looking! —and—and I wish I hadn’t treated 
him for lack of imagination and idleness; I do, indeed! 
He’s full of enterprise and full of a tireless energy that’s 
simply killing me, Kelvin. I’m nearly dead, trying to keep 
him out of mischief, Why on earth can’t he get tired? He 
works like a millionaire all day, and he’s all over every- 
where after five o’clock! I must have been crazy to inject 
that combination of moonstruck romance and devilish 
energy into him. Hark! Just listen to him now!” 

The two men turned from the window toward the 
lighted green table, where half a dozen men had gathered 
around Todd as he closed their accounts. 

And Todd was saying enthusiastically: ‘‘ Well, we hada 
corking game, didn’t we? There’s a lot of pure romance 
jn the old-fashioned national game. There’s romance 
everywhere and in everything. This city reeks 
with romance—every street is full of it, day 
and night, if only yourealize it. Isn’t it, Man- 
ners? Why, I tell you. fellows, that a mere 
walk in town is to me one endless tension of 
excitement and suspense ? 

Billy West laughed, and asked if Todd really 
found a walk on Fifth Avenue particularly 
exciting. 

“Certainly I do!’’ said Todd; ‘‘on Fifth 
Avenue or on any street or lane or alley or mews 
in this wonderful metropolis!” 

Kelly Jones observed that he, personally, 
never had encountered any inexpensive ro- 
mance in the neighborhood. 

“Nonsense!”’ said Todd; ‘‘town’s full of it! 
I never put on my hat and coat and take my 
gloves and my stick but I experience a subtle 
thrill of most delicious suspense. I say to my- 
self: ‘I am going out among several millions of 
unknown fellow-creatures. I am likely at any 
moment to meet with almost any kind of an 
adventure. I may encounter Fate itself around 
the first corner, or Destiny hiding behind a 
tree.’ Who knows? I don’t; youdon’t! And 
that is the best part of it!” 

And Todd smiled so winningly upon those 
about him that they all smiled in return. He 
had become very popular within a few weeks. 

Said Todd: ‘‘When I set foot out-of-doors 
my pulses leap; I’m all afire with energy, all 
aquiver with the possibilities before me. Every 
street is a vague vista of haunted mystery and 
promise; every lamp-post exquisitely signifi- 
cant; every electric light seems to wink at 
me and beckon me on to perilous adventure! 
Chance lies before me; all around me Hazard 
dogs my steps; and a most exhilarating mix- 
ture of foreboding, apprehension, expectancy 
and hope sets me trotting out into the metro- 
politan wilds és 

“And me, too!”’ muttered Manners to Billy 
West. 

“Too bad,” said West sympathetically —the 
first expression of anything resembling sym- 
pathy Manners had heard for several days. He 
liked West; he was inclined to like West for 
several reasons. One was that, far away in the 
back part of his head, he entertained an ex- 
cessive admiration for one of Billy West’s 
sisters—not the pretty one. His admiration was not based 
on a personal knowledge of her, for, as far as he knew, he 
had never seen her. But Billy talked of her a great deal, 
and, from her brother’s enthusiastic description, Manners 
had formed a curious attachment for the girl, which now, 
in his condition of bereavement, haunted him with shy 
but tender persistence. And some day he felt that he 
was destined to hear more about Billy West’s sister—not 
the pretty one. 

Meanwhile Todd, the unspeakable, was still holding 
forth. 

Several men asked: ‘‘ Well, Toddy, do you ever really 
make good? Do you ever seize romance by the coat-tails? 
Do you actually have any genuine adventures? Does he, 
Manners?” 

“Plenty,” observed Manners morosely. 
desk-sergeant in the five boroughs!” 

“Of course I do,’ added Todd joyously. 
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Manners, there, has a strange delusion that I’m always 
going to get into some sort of scrape; but I never do—not 
serious scrapes,” he added, linking his arm in Manners’ 
arm as the men began to file out. ‘‘I say, Kelvin, Manners 
and I are going out in quest of adventures. Will you 
come?” 
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But Kelvin’s evenings were now all taken; Manners 
looked at him sideways, and understood. 

So Kelvin blushed becomingly and excused himself, and 
Manners looked after him wistfully. He had not yet 
recovered from the shock of Kelvin’s engagement an- 
nouncement, arid sometimes his bereavement made him 
wistful and sometimes it merely made him mad. 

‘“Where shall we go to-night?’’ asked Todd restlessly. 
‘‘We'll probably have some most diverting adventure 
wherever we go and whatever we do.” 

‘“‘Why,” fumed Manners, ‘‘can’t you stay in the club 
to-night and read the paper and go to bed?”’ 

““Go to bed!” echoed Todd. ‘‘That’s the excitement 
of it. Nobody on earth can tell what bed I’ll sleep in 
next—if I sleep in any!” 

Manners pleaded: ‘‘Can’t you give me a rest for one 
evening g 

‘*What? Miss the possibilities of a whole evening?”’ 

‘But I’m tired 2 

“You don’t have to go,’’ said Todd. 

**Yes, I do! I feel responsible for you.” 

‘‘Why? Just because you gave me absent treatment, 
for which I’m eternally obliged?” 

“‘T—— (Can’t you understand that I overdid it?” 
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“*I Tell You that Some Scoundrel Named 


Harry is Threatening a Woman 
with Violence ——”’ 


‘‘Not for my taste,” said Todd serenely. ‘‘Come on; 
get the valet to pack your grip, and we'll go“down to 
Oyster Bay, where all those jolly girls are uy 

‘‘Not into good society with you!” snapped Manners. 
‘I’ve had enough of that for a while.” 

“é Why? ” 

‘Because, when you go into decent society, you begin 
paying serious attentions to every pretty girl you meet. 
What do you think you are—a syndicate? Do you mean 
to be bigamous? Don’t you know you overdo it? And 
I have to go around afterward and explain that you are 
queer ” . 

‘Well, you’ve got to stop that!”’ cried Todd hotly. 

“Stop it? Why, man, if I don’t appear regularly and 
faithfully in the wake of the ruin you have wrought, do 
you know where you'd be?” 

“‘I’d be engaged if you'd once let me carry matters to a 
finish——”’ 

“Yes, engaged—every evening from eight to half-past 
eleven. You don’t realize how you compromise yourself 
whenever you talk to a pretty girl. You make every one 
of ’em think you’re in love with them a 

“e I am! ” 

Manners glared, then fumbled for his eyeglass. 
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“Todd!” he said with deep emotion, “‘it’s my fault. I 
overdosed you. You can’t help it. You think you're a 
multiple personality. You don’t comprehend how plural 
you behave; you don’t realize how you overdo it, how 
collectively you make love, what an ass you really are! 
You don’t understand that you are now practically on 
the verge of being engaged to marry eleven separate 
girls i 

“Yes, Ido! And I want to!” 

‘*Marry ’em all?” 

“No; be engaged to them. Why don’t you let me? 
Why do you go around after I’ve made a batch of serious 
proposals and tell them that I don’t mean it— that there’s 
something hideous the matter with me? If you’d mind 
your own business and let me select one of them, I’d be at 
rest, and so would you.” 

‘“‘Idiot!”’ retorted Manners; ‘‘that isn’t the way to get 
married! You can’t go about obtaining options that 
way. Great Heavens, Todd, what have I done to you? 
What an awful overdose I’ve given you! I deserve this 
sickening penance—a life eternally spent in following 
you around to keep you out of the penitentiary e 

He almost broke down. Todd laid a comforting hand 
on his shoulder. 

‘Well, we won’t go to Oyster Bay, then,” he 
said. ‘‘Don’t worry, Manners. We'll take 
things easy to-night if you're tired. We'll just 
take a little stroll together.” 

‘Every time I stroll with you,”’ said Manners, 
‘‘something unexpected happens. You're right, 
Todd; you do have adventures. Nobody else 
does in New York, but you do; they come 
flocking after you the moment you set foot 
out-of-doors. And I get the butt-end of ’emi, 
usually,” 

‘“‘Isn’t it fortunate,” said Todd rapturously, 
“that I, who, by your method of treatment, 
am so thoroughly equipped for adventures, 
have ’em in such agreeable profusion? I know 
perfectly well that after dinner this evening 
when you and I stroll out—no matter where I 
go or which way I turn—somewhere in the 
mysterious medley of light and shadow I am 
certain to encounter something or somebody 
most extraordinary.” 

Manners groaned. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ murmured Todd, gazing Heaven- 
ward with rapt eyes—‘‘ Perhaps I may even this 
very night catch a glimpse of her whom I am 
destined to make happy some immortal day!” 

“Oh, piffie!”’ said Manners. 

‘*You don’t understand,” sighed Todd dream- 
ily. ‘‘The celestially perfect and still invisible 
She may be encountered anywhere! But I shall 
know her when I see her ——”’ 

“That,” said Manners, ‘‘is why you require 
a police escort. Are you dining with me? 
Very well, then. I’m going to dress.” 

“So am I,” murmured Todd. “‘I—I feel 
curiously and prophetically and strangely like 
a—a bridegroom this evening ——”’ 

“You usually feel like several,” snapped 
Manners. 








u 
BOUT eleven o’clock that evening Manners 
seized Todd by the elbow and shook him 
fiercely. 

‘‘Are you ever going to stop walking?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘‘Why, it’s only eleven o’clock,” protested 
Todd. ‘I don’t believe we’ve walked fifteen 
miles yet.” 

‘“We’ve covered fifty! Look at me!” insisted 
Manners, mopping the rivulets of perspiration 
from his face and attempting to adjust his wilted collar. 
‘Everything I’ve got on is sticking to me like plaster; my 
shoes hurt; I’m thirsty ’ He choked, exasperated. 

“TI, personally,” observed Todd, ‘‘feel agreeably cool 
and fresh and comfortable, so I think I’ll stroll on a bit 
farther. But,’’ he added, ‘‘you need not feel obliged to 
accompany me.” 

Manners glared at him, then around at the dimly- 
illuminated and unfamiliar surroundings. 

‘“Where are we?” he growled. ‘‘We might as well be 
in a foreign city. What street is this?’’—peering up at a 
lamp-post. “‘Eighty-sixth Street ! East! Who on earth 
ever heard of East Eighty-sixth Street? What’s that cross 
street? East Side Avenue! Never heard of it! I don’t 
want to hear of it! Iam—— What's that over there?” 

‘“‘A park,” said Todd, in pleased surprise. ‘‘What a 
charmingly strange little park! And what’s that beyond? 
—the East River? Isn’t it fascinating, William? And 
look at those quaint old-time houses! What a funny little 
cul-de-sac of a court they form! Why, William, this is 
perfectly delightful, to emerge from the reek of things into 
this unknown oasis on the river's midnight edge—the 
night’s Plutonian shore, so to speak.” 

‘‘Come home!” said Manners coldly. 
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‘Home? And leave this place without having had a 
single extraordinary adventure!” He gazed rather 
blankly at Manners. ‘‘Do you know, William, that this is 
the first time in months I have failed to encounter some 
sort of an adventure before I turned my nose homeward? 
And this is just the place for almost anything to jump out 
at you.” 

Manners said he objected to being jumped out at. 

‘‘And it’s curious, too,” mused Todd, looking hopefully 
about, ‘‘ because when I started I had the most intense sort 
of a premonition that something most unusual was going 
to happen tome. Why do you suppose nothing has stung 
me?” 

Manners, too vexed to reply, fanned his heated features 
with his hat. 

“In fact,’’ continued Todd, unheeding him, ‘‘I felt like 
a bridegroom—like a whole procession of bridegrooms— 
when I started out. Let’s go over into that curious little 
park and sit on a bench. Perhaps something will break 
loose within ten minutes.” 

Manners said that he had no objection to resting for a 
moment, and they entered the par), mounted some stone 
steps to the left and ascended the dim winding path under 
the trees. 

As they came out on a sort of terrace the fresh river- 
breeze struck them, and they looked out into a world of 
darkness. East and south myriadsof lights 
twinkled; the vast bulk of the newest 
bridge towered against the stars; and, both 
to the north and south, the lights of huge 
municipal institutions glimmered, cities in 
themselves, so wide was the territory they 
covered on the shadowy islands. 

North lay the masses of Harlem, lighted 
against the horizon, far as the eye could see. 
West, avenue on avenue cross-striped by 
countless streets, lay the metropolitan 
wastes. 

Along the river-wall below, the poor of 
Yorkville sat huddled, seeking a breath of 
air ere they crept inland to their kennels 

—vague masses of humanity, darkening the 
masonry as heaps of seaweed edge the tide- 
mark. 

For a while the two men sat listening 
to the foggy-throated river-horns, watch- 
ing the ferryboats pass like floating cages 
of fire, or some big schooner, all sails set, 
yet scarcely drawing, swinging swiftly 
southward on the ebb. 

Suddenly Todd rose from his seat and, 
turning his back to the river, looked eagerly 
inland. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ asked Manners 
morosely. ‘‘Can’t you remain motionless 
for half a second? Are you a combination 
of grasshopper and centipede, or are youa 
man?” 

Todd fairly danced with eagerness and 
impatience. 

“No, by St. Vitus, you can’t sit still,” 
said Manners. ‘‘ What makes you do that 
two-step? What are you staring at, Todd? 
I won’t stay here if anything’s going to 
happen!”’ ap 

‘Tam only excited by anidea,”’ explained 
Todd. ‘‘That curious row of old red-brick 
houses seems to besuch a good stage-setting 
foranadventure. Look, William, inallthat 
strange, quaint, wabbly row of bricks there is only one 
window lighted. Isn’t that mysterious?’’ 

‘Wonderful,’ said Manners scornfully. ‘‘It reminds me 
of a plot of Paul de Kock—not!”’ 

‘Well, that single lighted window may not seem so very 
mysterious to you or to anybody else, but J consider it 
strangely, ominously significant, William. I believe there’s 
an adventure about to happen to me!”’ he added so ear- 
nestly and with such naive conviction that Manners turned 
sharply around. 

‘‘Why?” he demanded uneasily. 

‘Because that romantic feeling begins to permeate 
me. I feel bright and confident and gay, and I am inclined 
to song.” 

‘*Weill, I’m not. Come on; it’s the homeward trek for 
ours.”” And he arose and grasped Todd firmly by the 
elbow, urging him toward the street. 

“‘Curious,’’ murmured Todd—‘‘Curious that nothing 
happens. I can’t understand it, William. This is not my 
usual luck i 

And he continued expostulating alternately with Fate 
and with Manners as the latter dragged him most unwill- 
ingly from the park and into the dim street where the 
quaint old row of red-brick houses stood ranged in the 
darkness, all their owlish-eyed windows closed and sealed 
save one. But from that single window a light streamed 





out across the street. 
Todd halted before the house. Manners attempted to 
drag him onward, but he resisted. 
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‘‘All right!”’ snapped Manners; ‘‘then stay here!” And 
he dropped Todd’s arm and walked haughtily toward the 
corner, but without the slightest intention of really aban- 
doning his friend. 

When he got as far as the corner, without hearing any 
sound of repentant feet behind him, he swung around, 
mad all through, and shouted: ‘‘Todd!” 

Echo answered: ‘‘Todd!”’ 

There was not a soul in the street. Todd had evapo- 
rated. 

First of all Manners, in an alarming temper, strode back 
to the house in front of which he had left Todd standing. 
He went into the area, but there was nobody there; he 
ascended the front steps and tried the door. It was locked. 

Followed then the obvious theory that Todd had run 
away from him. Where do men run when they run guiltily 
away? Logic answered that they run around blocks; so 
Manners ran around the block in the opposite direction, 
then into the park. Then, worried, panting and furious, he 
sat down on a bench and fanned his streaming features 
with his hat. 

And all the while Todd was not a dozen yards away from 
him, standing inside the door of the red-brick house with 
the single lighted window. 

For Todd, when he had lingered to gaze at the house, 
noticed that the front door stood just ajar; and instantly 
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—— Hie Distracted Silence 


he accepted the accident as a belated promise of adventure 
long overdue. 

So no sooner did Manners walk off in a huff on pretense 
of abandoning him than he seized the opportunity and 
darted up the steps burning with optimism and curiosity. 

‘‘Somebody left the front door ajar; robbers may have 
slipped in,” he argued with himself, taking a firmer grip 
on his slim malacca walking-stick as he pushed open the 
door and peeped hopefully into the dark hallway. 

Then his name shouted angrily afar by Manners startled 
him, and, stepping inside the hallway, he softly closed the 
door. At the same instant, from somewhere above, he 
heard a woman’s voice raised in tremulous pleading—a 
sweet, thrilling voice, pitifully unsteady, yet every word 
exquisitely distinct; and Todd, frozen to attention, 
listened, his heart in his mouth. 

“‘Oh, Harry! Harry! Don’t drive me into the street!” 
were the first sad words he heard. ‘‘ You swore to right the 
wrong you did me! How—how can you abandon me, 
Harry? How c-can you fling me aside to die under the 
world’s cold scorn?” 

Todd, in the darkness, turned a fiery red and set his 
teeth in his lower lip. 

‘‘W-what am I to do?” pleaded the beautiful voice. 
‘*Where can I turn?—where can I creep to bury my shame? 
D-don’t cast me away—don’t laugh at me so cruelly— 
Harry! Harry! Don’t strike me!—Help! Murder 2 

Todd’s hair rose straight on end; then with a shout he 
galloped up the stairs, swung around the banisters, flew 
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up the second flight and halted, speechless, confronted b 
a tall young girl who stood on the landing, the light fies 
an open door behind throwing her young figure into 
motionless silhouette. 

‘*W-what are you doing here?” she faltered. 

““D-doing?”’ he repeated breathlessly. ‘There's some. 
body being murdered in this house!”’ 

“ce What! ” 

“Didn’t you hear?” he demanded, staggered by her 
frank astonishment. “‘I tell you that some scoundrel 
named Harry is threatening a woman with violence —_» 

‘“‘H-Harry?” she stammered, staring at him incredy. 
lously. ‘‘What do you mean? I am the only pergon jp 
this house.” : 

Then she took two unsteady steps back into her gas.lit 
room; he saw her face turning from a startled pallor tog 
violent rosy tint; she caught at the mantel for support, 
swayed, took one last look at Todd, and, with a gesture of 
abandon, covered her pretty face with both hands, He 
thought she was weeping. 

And for a long while Todd looked at her, bewildered, 
because her voice was certainly the voice he had heard in 
heartbreaking appeal to Heaven. 

Was she attempting to shield that unspeakable Harry? 

Todd inserted his head in the doorway, glared about the 
gas-lit room, stepped in and craned his neck to see whether 
the ruffian might be cowering in the alcove, 

But he saw only a desk there, and piles of 
typewritten manuscript covering it. And 
on the blue covers of the manuscript he 
noticed the words: ‘‘ Act First.” 

The faintest glimmering of the actual situa- 
tion dawned on him. He still clutched hig 
stick fiercely; the light of battle still lingered 
in his eyes; but his stride had become a 
walk, he sidled toward the door, glanced 
uncertainly about, hesitated; then gradually 
a partial solution of the matter overwhelmed 
him, leaving him hot with embarrassment. 

She dropped her hands into her lap and 
looked at him, and he looked foolishly at her; 
then again her hands flew to her face, cover- 
ing it, and she bent forward, resting her 
elbows on her knees. But Todd understood 
that the tears that turned her blue eyes 
starry were not tears of grief. 

Todd stood very still. His ears seemed to 
him to have grown unusually red and hot 
and big. 

Once again she uncovered her face to look 
at him; once againshe wildly veiled it behind 
ten pretty fingers. And at last Todd pro- 
duced upon his features a spasm intended 
for a smile. 

It was not a very genuine attempt, but it 
seemed to be sufficient to reinfect her. That 
made Todd smile again, and the result was 
less forced this time. ; 

‘*So it was only part of act first, all that 
line of talk about Harry?’’ he began bravely. 

‘*O-oh, yes—only p-p-part of act f-first,” 
she managed toreply. ‘I’m awfully sorry.” 

He looked at her, scarcely yet convinced: 
“‘Then there isn’t any Harry? There isn’t 
anybody going to be abandoned ‘: 

‘‘N-no; nobody is going to abandon any- 
body.” 

“Exactly. Ah—it—ah—sounded distress- 
ingly real.” 

“Did it? I’m awfully sorry.” 

“IT never heard such p-pathos in a human voice,’’ in- 
sisted Todd. ‘‘I wish to Heaven that there had been a 
Harry somewhere about.” 

She dropped her hands and gazed at him from the 
loveliest and brightest blue eyes he had ever encountered. 

“How,” she asked curiously, ‘‘did you get into my 
house ?”’ 

‘“‘Who?—Me?”’ he faltered, neglecting grammar to gain 
time. 

“‘Certainly, you. How do you come to be here in this 
house? And why ?” 

“The front door was ajar; that’s how. I thought 
thieves might have taken occasion to sneak in; that’s 
why.” 

‘‘Oh, bother,” she said ; ‘‘I never can get used to locking 
up my own house. I don’t seem to be able to remember 
all those details—having been accustomed to servants. 
Was it actually open?” 

“It was.” 

“‘And so you thought you’d see whether any robbers 
had crept in to murder me? And you came fearlessly to 
investigate?”’ 

“Yes,” said Todd, modestly admitting his valor; ‘‘and 
I should like to have had a chance at that fellow —Harry.”’ 

‘I see,” she said thoughtfully. ‘‘That was very civil 
of you to come upstairs when you heard Mary Meeker 
pleading with Henry St. Aubyn for her life.” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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PLEASANT 
night, a good 
road, with 


one’s gas-lamps 
burning holes in 
the vague shadows 
ahead—and the 
whole world may go 
hang. One doesn’t 
know what life is 
till one has motored 
at night. 

As I skimmed 
along toward home 
I forgave every- 
body everything: 
Jimmie Redmond 
was a prince, the 
chauffeur who had 
stolen my car was 
an amiable lunatic, 
the adventure of 
the evening was a 
Heaven-sent diver- 
sion. 

I whirled over 
the Viaduct, down 
Riverside Drive, 
past the tomb of an 
immortal General, 
past the palace of a 
mortal Steel Trust 
magnate, round 
the corner into 
Seventy-second 
Street, and plump 
into the arms of a 
brass-buttoned po- 
liceman. 

Muttering curses, 
I jammed both 
brakeshome. This 
would make my 
third arrest for 
speeding! 

Luckily, I had six 
one-hundred-dollar 
bonds of the Frank- 
lin Surety Com- 
pany in my pocket 

for this very purpose. When one motors in New York one 
needs more than extra inner tubes, extra casings and a 
well-stocked tool-kit. 

Quite meekly I allowed my burly captor to slide into 
the seat beside me. 

“T guess you know where to drive to,” he said. 

Alas, I knew only too well! I had visited the station- 
house on West Sixty-sixth Street only the month before. 
Still, I wouldn’t submit without a protest. 

“‘My dear fellow ” T began. 

“Cut it!’’ he commanded. 

“But this is outrageous —— 

‘Aw, forget it!”’ he sneered. 

“IT wasn’t doing more than ten miles an hour,” I lied 
glibly, ‘‘and you can’t prove that I was.”’ 

My captor chuckled. ‘‘ You’ve got your nerve with you, 
young feller,” he said. ‘‘I guess you’re an old offender, 
all right.” 

The pity of it was that he had guessed the truth. Ten 
dollars’ fine for offense number one. Fifty dollars’ fine and 
a reprimand for offense number two. And now offense 
number three was hanging over my head! We made the 
Test of the run to the station in silence. 

The sergeant on duty at the desk received me like a 
long-lost brother. 

“It’s him, all right,”’ said my captor. 

“‘Tt’s the first decent haul we’ve made this week,” re- 
marked the sergeant. ‘‘You’re a lucky dog, Mac. Did 
he resist arrest ?”’ 

“No,” said Mac, ‘‘but he put on a swell front of out- 
Taged innocence.” 

“They’re always innocent,” observed the sergeant. 
“Got anything to say for yourself, young man?” 

“Yes,” I said; “‘I’ve got a lot to say.” 

“ Better not say it,” he counseled. ‘“‘It’ll be used against 
you later if you do.” 

“What rot!” I exclaimed. 





“It’s a Pippin of a Story!’’ Said Bellows. 
“ Hospitable Millionaire —Greedy Cousins 
From the Country — Unique Revenge — 

Police — Burglary — Grand Larceny!” 





“To hear you talk one 


would think that exceeding the speed limit was a State’s 
prison offense.” 
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SIX-CYLINDER COURTS 


By Edward Salisbury Field 


I hadn’t intended a joke, but both the sergeant and my 
captor laughed heartily. 

“‘Ain’t he the goods, though? 
Kid?” said Mac. 

‘*Youhavea most primitive sense of humor,’’ I responded 
hotly. ‘‘If it’s security you want for my appearance in 
court, say so. I’ve had enough of your insolence.” 

“‘He’s had enough of our insolence,’’ repeated Mac. 
“‘Ain’t he the giddy millionaire, though!” 

‘Chuck it, Mac!’”’ commanded the sergeant. 
your name, young feller?” 

‘William Snowden,” I replied angrily. 

‘*Where do you live?” 

‘*At the Luxor Apartments, No. — Madison Avenue.” 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” laughed Mac. 

‘“What’s your occupztion?”’ 

“T haven’t any.” 

‘‘He’s a blooming capitalist,” said Mac. 

“ You he re 

“Well, young feller, I’ve got you down on the book 
twice,’’ remarked the sergeant. 

“Twice!” I gasped. 

“‘That’s what I said—twice.” 

‘‘May I be permitted to ask on what charges?”’ 

“Certainly,” said the sergeant, with a malevolent grin. 
‘*Burglary and grand larceny.” 


Ain’t he the Candy 


‘*What’s 


x 

BE charged with burglary and grand larceny, to 
have it entered in the police-blotter by a goat of a 
sergeant, together with my name, address and lack of 
honest occupation —it was too screamingly absurd! Also 
it was as plain as day how it had come about: that ras- 
cally chauffeur had telephoned the police, and the order 
had gone forth to arrest the driver of car No. 33756 N. Y. 

“Ring up the restaurant, Mac,”’ said the sergeant, ‘‘and 
tell them the good news.” 

That settled it. 

Well, there was no use trying to establish my identity 
—the chauffeur who had taken my car from the garage 
would do that for me. I'd sit by quietly till he turned 
up. Wouldn’t he have a fit when he saw what a scrape 
he’d got into? Yes, I’d sit by quietly and smoke a 


cigarette. 

“Take that hand out of that pocket!” roared the ser- 
geant. 

“You go to blazes!” I returned. “It’s my pocket, 
isn’t it?” 


“Search him, Mac,’ ordered the sergeant. 

“T’ll be good,” I promised meekly. 

“You bet your life you will,” said the sergeant. 
would be a good one for Rooker—eh, Mac?” 

“Yes,” agreed Mac. ‘‘I guess I’d better ring him up.” 

I wondered who in thunder Rooker was. I was soon to 
learn, alas, that Rooker was city editor of the yellowest 
morning newspaper published in New York! 

“He'll send a man out at once,”” Mac announced. 

“If news is scarce, they’ll play it up big,’”’ prophesied 
the sergeant. 

‘‘Maybe they’ll run my picture,’ 
fully. 

““You’re a lucky dog, Mac,”’ said the sergeant. 

“‘ And they’ll have to stop throwing it in your face that 
nothing ever happens at the Sixty-sixth Street Station,” 
added Mac diplomatically. 

The situation had now resolved itself into a race be- 
tween Rooker’s man and the chauffeur. If the chauffeur 
arrived first I would, at least, escape a personal inter- 
view. If the reporter arrived first, Heaven help William 
Snowden! 

The next ten minutes was the longest ten minutes I have 
ever experienced. Would that miserable chauffeur never 
come? 

An automobile chugged up to the station-house and 
stopped before the door. I sprang to my feet. 

‘Sit down!’’ commanded the sergeant. 

I sat down. 

‘*See who it is, Mac,”’ he ordered. 

Mac strode through the docr and disappeared. 

‘I wish very much to see the chauffeur who claims the 
car,” I announced to the sergeant. 

‘“You can take it from me that you ain’t half as anx- 
ious to see him as he is for to see you,’’ chuckled the 
sergeant. 

“T’m not so sure of that,’’ I replied. 

“We'll see,” said the sergeant. 

Just wouldn’t we see, though! I pictured the whole 
scene in my mind: a groveling chauffeur, my discomfited 
captor, an apologetic sergeant, and Virtue Triumphant in 


“This 


ventured Mac hope- 











the shape of one William Snowden, Esq. 
Oh, we'd see, right enough! There was 
Mac, now. And behind him—not at all 
the person I had expected to see—was the chauffeur who 
had driven me to the restaurant. 

“‘T got a load back, all right,’’ he announced, grinning 
derisively. 

‘*But where’s the other chauffeur?’’ I asked. 

**Don’t worry, he’s coming,’’ said Mac. 

‘“When he does come it will be you who’s worried,” I 
replied. 

“Here he is now,” said the sergeant. 

I turned to confront the poor wretch. It was Charlie, 
the new boy at the garage, whom Jerry Spinner had tried 
to warn me against. 

“Good evening, Mr. Snowden,”’ he said, touching his 
cap. 
“*Do you know this man?”’ asked the sergeant. 

“‘Certainly,’’ answered Charlie. ‘‘He’s the owner of 
the car that was stolen.”’ 

“I don’t believe it,’’ said Mac. 

“It’s a plant—a deliberate plant!” cried the sergeant. 

“By ringing up the Reliance Garage you can verify my 
statement,’ said Charlie, who, by the way, wasn’t grovel- 
ing a bit. In fact, he was quite the coolest young devil I 
had ever had the misfortune to encounter. ‘ But where,” 
he continued, ‘“‘is the man who stole the car?”’ 

‘*Where is he?’’ roared the sergeant. 

““Yes, where is he?”’ 

“Why, you’ve just been talking to him, you young 
idiot!” 

“It was I who took the car,” I confessed. 

“Mr. Snowden has a perfect right to take his own car,” 
Charlie declared. 

“TI hope you are satisfied at last that I am the owner of 
the car,’”’ I said, turning te the sergeant. 

“I dunno,” he replied doubtfully. 

“If you care to see some engraved cards with my name 
on them ——’”’ I continued. 

‘*How about them people outside?’’ interrupted Mac. 

‘*What people?” demanded the sergeant. 

“The parties I took out to the restaurant,’’ Charlie 
explained. 

“Bring ’em in,” said the sergeant. 

“The old lady refuses to come,” Mac announced a 
moment later, ‘‘but the other two will be here in a 
minute.” 

We all turned expectantly, our eyes on the door. What 
other miserable people were to be dragged into this miser- 
able affair? Who were they, and how had they happened 
to go riding in my car? 

A girl, accompanied by a man whom I’d seen once 
before, walked into the room. 

The sergeant pointed to me. 
man?” he asked. 

The man shook his head. 

The girl stared in astonishment. ‘ Why, it’s Bill Snow!”’ 
she said. 


“Do you know this 


XI 

SHALL never forget that awful moment. With my 

identity shattered beyond all hope of immediate repair, 
I stared helplessly about me, into the cynical eyes of the 
sergeant, into the triumphant eyes of Mac, into the aston- 
ished eyes of Charlie, into the wondering eyes of Marian 
Standish, into the unsympathetic eyes of her handsome 
escort. Alas, poor Bill Snow! The high-tension wires of 
Fate had short-circuited with the cylinders of Chance, and 
his sixty-horse-power romance had come to a sudden stop 
in a police station. Could anything be more sordid, more 
mortifying, more humiliating! 

And, while I was staring irapotently, Rooker’s reporter 
was swooping down on us from the direction of Park Row. 
I saw a front-page story, under sensational headlines, with 
pictures of Marian, Macand me. Not that! No, sir; not 
if I had to corrupt the whole police force, to buy the front 
page of every newspaper in New York! But I must warn 
her. She must leave at once. Her escort would under- 
stand. 

‘My advice to you, sir,” I said, stepping up to the only 
uninterested spectator of my disgrace, ‘‘is to cut out of 
here with the young lady. There’s a reporter heading this 
way, who may take it into his head to include her in the 
story he’s after.” 

‘‘By Jove,” exclaimed the handsome chap, “‘that’s not 
bad advice, Marian!” 

‘**Just a minute,”’ said the sergeant. 

“*Go at once,”’ I begged. 

‘‘How about my bill?” asked their chauffeur. 

‘How about his bill?” asked Marian, pointing to 
Charlie. 

‘‘T’ll settle both bills, and send you my account through 
the post. Don’t waste a moment.” 
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“‘I want my money now,” said the restaurant chauffeur. 
I drew a wallet from my pocket. 

“But I can’t allow you to do that,” said Marian. 
‘Please go!” I implored. 

‘‘And you positively identify this man as Bill Snow?” 
asked the sergeant. 

“‘No, I don’t,” replied Marian. 

‘‘Of course she does,’’ I said. 

** Shall I take them home, Mr. Snowden?” asked Charlie. 

“Yes, at once,” I answered. 

‘He can’t go,”’ said the sergeant. 

“The deuce he can’t!” I returned. 

“The kid’s an accomplice,” said Mac. 

‘*He’ll come back as soon as he’s taken them home,”’ I 
promised. 

“Most likely,” sneered Mac. 

‘*Here’s Rooker’s man now,” said the sergeant, as a 
lean, sharp-nosed youth, with a face like a fox terrier, 
bounded into the room. 

‘Hullo, Bellows!” said Mac. 

‘*Hullo!” said Bellows. ‘‘Something doing in my line, 
eh? Good-evening, sergeant. How do you do, Mr. 
Snowden?’ 

I gasped with surprise. The sergeant gasped with sur- 
prise. Mac gasped with surprise. 

“Do you know him?” demanded the sergeant. 

‘“Why, of course,” answered the omniscient Mr. Bel- 
lows; ‘‘everybody in New York knows Mr. Snowden. I 
handled the story for my paper that time 
you bowled over Bishop Jenning’s brough- 
am on’ the Avenue,’’ he added, with a 
touch of professional pride. 

‘‘Awfully glad to see you again, old 
chap,” I said, wringing his hand. ‘I’ve 
got into no end of a scrape, and you’re 
just the man to help me out. Charlie, 
take Mr. and Mrs. Porterhome. I’llstay 
here and talk to Mr. Bellows.” 

Marian eyed me with indignant sur- 
prise, but her escort took his cue like a 
veteran —confound him! 

‘*Come along, dear,” he said; ‘‘ Billy is 
right; we might as well go home.” 


Xi 
sy N°: Bellows, old chap,”’ I began. 
‘‘Just a minute, Mr. Snowden,”’ 
said Bellows, reaching for his pencil and 
copy-paper. 

‘“‘There’s really nothing to make a story 
about,” I declared. ‘‘It’s a trivial case 
of mistaken identity, that’s all.” 

“Mistaken identity? Why, that’s 
great, Mr. Snowden; better than I'd 
hoped for!” 

** He stole his own car,” interrupted the 
sergeant. 

‘“* And he’s down on the blotter for bur- 
glary and grand larceny,’”’ said Mac. 

“Ripping!” exclaimed Mr. Bellows. 
“Simply ripping!” 

“If you must write something, I hope 
you'll properly roast the sergeant,” I said 
vindictively. 

‘But that would spoil the story,” pro- 
tested Mr. Bellows. 

“The lady identified him as Bill Snow,” growled the 
sergeant. 

‘Merely a pet name,” I defended. 

‘‘By the way, who are Mr. and Mrs. Porter?” asked Mr. 
Bellows. 

“Cousins of mine from Albany. I hope you won’t in- 
clude them in your story, Bellows.” 

“T’ll only mention them,” said Bellows. 
stopping with you?” 

‘“‘They’re at the Holland House,” I lied brazenly. 

‘‘And you were dining together?” 

‘‘No. I lent them my car, with a chauffeur, this after- 
noon, and they promised to show up at my apartment at 
half-past six and take me to dinner at this café. It 
seems that they went for a longer ride than they had at 
first intended, for at quarter to seven they telephoned 
that they were too ravenously hungry to wait for dinner, 
so were dining without me. Naturally, that made me 
furious, so I hired an automobile, drove to the café, 
stole my own car and tooted back to town—just to get 
even, you know. Of course, Charlie, the chauffeur, missed 
the car, and, supposing it had been stolen, telephoned the 
police, who captured me on West Seventy-second Street 
and brought me here.” 

“It’s a pippin of a story!” said Bellows. ‘‘ Hospitable 
millionaire—greedy cousins from the country—unique 
revenge — police —burglary —grand larceny —with a grand- 
stand finish! What did you say your cousin’s first name 
was?” 

“John,” I said. 
never liked him.” 
‘The lady identified him,’’ persisted the sergeant. 


“‘Are they 


‘‘Between you and me, Bellows, I’ve 





I Felt Like Apologizing to Him, and I Did So— 
With a Twenty-Dollar Bill 
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“Yes,” said Bellows. ‘‘ How about the Bill Snow part, 
Mr. Snowden?” 

“‘T hope you'll leave that part out of your story, Bellows. 
I’m er—er—rather fond of the lady, don’t. you know, 
and or 

“I see,”’ said the astute Mr. Bellows. ‘‘ You can rely 
on my handling the lady with the greatest delicacy, Mr. 
Snowden. I say, Mac, you haven’t put any of the other 
fellows on to this story, have you?” 

‘‘Not on your life,’’ said Mac. 

“If it’s a beat for me, it’s a box of cigars apiece for you 
and the sergeant.” 

“T’ll multiply that by ten, with a hundred boxes for 
yourself, Beliows, if you don’t print the story at all,” I 
promised. 

* “Oh, I couldn’t do that,” said Bellows; “it wouldn’t 
be honorable! A man can’t throw down his paper, you 
know.” 

“I suppose not,’’ I replied dismally. 
fix it up with your managing editor. 
editor of your paper now, Bellows?” 
“Jack Halliday,’ said Bellows. 
“Halliday!” I groaned. 

“Know him?” 

“Rather! You’ve noticed that broken nose of his?” 
“Sure, I have.” 

‘‘Well, I broke it for him,’’ I confessed. 

“You don’t say so!”’ said the surprised Mr. Bellows. 





‘“Maybe I could 
Who is managing 





‘“‘And I had him kicked out of the Lions’ Club,” I 
continued. 

Bellows looked at me admiringly; some long-held 
grudge against his managing editor evidently rankled in 
his mind. ‘I can’t kill the story, Mr. Snowden—I can’t, 
honestly; but, if you don’t mind, I’d like to shake hands 
with you,” he said. 

We shook hands solemnly. 

‘*T’d like to shake hands, too,” said the sergeant, edging 
toward us. 

‘‘Same here,’”’ said Mac. 

‘‘ Halliday tried to break me last winter,’’ continued the 
sergeant. 

“Three months in Brooklyn is what he handed me,” 
said Mac. , 

“Tf it wasn’t for Bellows and Rooker, we’d hold out on 
him every time,”’ declared the sergeant. 

‘“‘Bet yer life we would,” said Mac. 

We shook hands almost affectionately. 

‘Every man must do his duty as he sees it,’’ I remarked 
magnanimously. 

“‘That’s right,”’ agreed the trio. 

“T think I hear your automobile outside,’ Mac an- 
nounced. 

‘‘Good-night, boys,” I said. ‘‘I’ll give you a lift as far 
as Times Square if you like, Bellows.”’ 


‘“‘Geod-night, Mr. Snowden,”’ said the sergeant. ‘‘ You 
can count on me the next time you’re run in.” 
Mac accompanied me to the curb. ‘Say, Mr. Snow- 


den,”’ he said in a low voice, “‘if you ever feel like hitting 
her up on Riverside Drive, just go to it. I’ll fix it up with 
the boys.” 
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“That’s very kind of you, Mac,” I raurmured. 
“No,” said Mac, ‘‘that ain’t kindness— it’s justice” 





XU . 

. Charlie at the wheel, we made for the Circle ol 

then down Broadway Nobody spoke a wor x 
Bellows, no doubt, was thinking of the story he wag to 

write, and Charlie, intent on an ever-present problem, wag st 

dodging cabs and shaving surface cars. As for myself il 

the events of the evening danced dizzily, a mad phantas. b 


magoria, before my eyes: I was arrested for burg 
Marian was beside me in the police station, looking both 
sorry and indignant, while over and over again the gor. V 
geant repeated: ‘‘She identified him as Bill Snow, The 
lady called him Bill Snow.” 

Bellows left us in the glaring light of Times Square, diy. 
ing into the Subway to catch a local for Grand Centra] f 
and from there an express to Park Row. : 

Times Square! The old name was good enough for me. 
What were we coming to, anyway? It used to be Long- 
acre Square. | 

It suddenly occurred to me that I was hungry. By | 
George, here it was ten o’clock, and I hadn’t dined yet! 

The lights of a famous restaurant beckoned to me. Its 
patrons were all at the theatre, and it didn’t scruple to 
turn an honest penny during their absence. 

A moment later we drew up in front of a well-known 
chop-house. ‘‘Come in and share a steak with me, Char. 
lie,” I said. 

Once inside, I ordered a large porter- 
house. 

It takes a pair of knaves to open a jack- 
pot, and a parson and a prayer to open 
the Senate. But the proper opener for 
a peace conference is a large porterhouse 
steak. 

My hunger satisfied, I was no longer in 
the mood to shake my fist at the world. 

“Now, lad,” I said. ‘‘tell me all about 
°° 

‘‘About my taking out your car this 
evening?” 

“Yes, Charlie.” f 

‘Well, sir, a man rang up the garage, 
about half-past six, and said he was your 
man. Collins, I think he called himself.” 

“Go on.” 

‘And he told me you wanted your car 
sent around to Number — Central Park 
West. I asked Sam if it was all right (I 
haven’t been with the Reliance people 
very long, you know), and Sam told me 
to go ahead and take the car to the ad- 
dress your man had given me. When I 
got there I rang the bell, expecting to 
leave the car and cut back to the garage, 
but the young lady asked me to drive for 
her, so I did. That’s all, Mr. Snowden.” 

“Did she—er—seem surprised to see 
you, Charlie?” 

“Yes, sir; I think she did.” 

And this was the lad whom Jerry Spin- 
ner had mistrusted, whom I myself had 
cursed for a rogue and a rascal! I felt 
like apologizing to him, and I did so—with 
a twenty-dollar bill. 

“It has been rather an unusual night for us both, 
Charlie.” 

“It has, indeed, sir,” he replied with a satisfied smile. 


I now burned to get home and question Collins. Not 
that I needed to question him, for I thought I understood 
exactly what had happened : Marian must have telephoned, 
not long after I had started for my walk, and when she 
had asked for Bill Snow, Collins, realizing how important 
it was, had promptly thrown himself into the breach. 

No, Bill Snow wasn’t in. Was there anything he could 
do? 

Yes. She wanted the automobile at a quarter to seven. 
Could she have it? 

“‘Certainly, miss. Where shall I send it?” 

‘‘Number — Central Park West, please.” 

“Thank you, miss. Good-by.” 

Where I had been such an ass was to believe that Marian 
couldn’t possibly ring up again. But hadn’t I seen her 
with my two eyes, talking to Jimmie Redmond? 

It seemed that I had misjudged Jimmie, also. He had 
kept his own counsel—good old Jimmie! He was a dear, 
discreet fellow, and I loved him. 

Of course, Collins had set out in search of me as soon 
as he’d hung up the receiver. Not finding me, he had 
made good by ordering the car sent around. 

Well, there would be no more Bill Snow excitement, 
that was certain. His name was Mud now, forever and 
ever. 


Collins’ story coincided exactly with my theory as to 
what had happened. 
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“J hope I didn’t do wrong, sir,”’ he said, in conclusion. 
“[’m sure you acted most intelligently, Collins,” I 
lied. 

7) made my mistake in going down the Avenue, instead 
of up,” he continued. ‘‘ You see, sir, I thought you would 
walk toward your club.” 

“And I made my mistake in going up the Avenue, in- 
stead of down,” I said. ‘I’ve had a rather exciting even- 
ing, Collins. Among other things, I’ve been arrested for 
purglary and grand larceny.” 

“My word!” gasped Collins. 

“By the way, I’d like to have a copy of the Dispatch 
with my coffee to-morrow morning.” 

“Anything else, sir?” 

“No, Collins. Good-night.”’ 

“Good-night, sir. I’m very sorry things went wrong, 
sir.” 

I paced up and down my sitting-room for some time 
before retiring. What in thunder would that story in the 
Dispatch be like? Why in thunder did I 
have to go and get myself into such a 
bally mess? And who in thunder was 
that good-looking chap who had gone 
riding with Marian in my car? After all, 
that was the question that worried me 
most. 

“Come along, dear; Billy is right. We 
might as well go home.” Those were his 
exact words. 

“Dear!” 


XIV 
AWOKE next morning with a sense of 
impending unpleasantness. After a 
yawn or two, I remembered what the day 
held for me. 

If Bellows had made a clean beat of it 
for his paper I needn’t worry till the after- 
noon papers were on the street, for nobody 
read the Dispatch—that is, nobody west 
of Madison Avenue. 

Of course, my cousin John Porter, from 
Albany, might be a regular subscriber (he 
looked quite capable of it), but none of 
my friends was, thank Heaven! And 
even Cousin John would have the decency 
not to send a marked copy of the Dispatch 
to Marian. 

But, perhaps, some other enterprising 
reporter had stumbled on the story. What 
an ass I’d been not to tell Collins to buy 
all the morning papers! I’d do so at once, 
and he could run out and get them while 
I was in my bath. 

When Collins returned I was dressed in 
an old brown suit —the one I had worn the 
day I had taken Marian and Tou-tou and 
Aunt Elizabeth for a ride—the one with 
the dollar sewed safe in the waistcoat 
pocket. If things got too hot for me, I'd 
hop into my car and make a dash for Long 
Island, by George! 

With my coffee on the table in front of 
me, the Dispatch at my elbow, I ordered 
Collins to glance through the papers he 
had just bought, and, if he saw anything 
about my being arrested, to mark it and 
lay it aside for me. Then I opened the 
Dispatch. 

It wouldn’t be on the front page, of 
course. By Jove, it was, though! Almost 
a column of it, sandwiched in between The 
Latest Armenian Atrocities and the Unprecedented Flurry 
in Chewing Gum, Preferred. Oh, it was there, safe enough! 


LATEST ESCAPADE OF MILLIONAIRE SNOWDEN 


MOTOR-MAD MEMBER OF THE EXCLUSIVE AMSTERDAM 
CLUB STEALS AUTOMOBILE 


Is ARRESTED FOR BURGLARY 
SNOWDEN’S DEFENSE: “‘ COUSINS WERE GREEDY; 
THE AUTOMOBILE WAS MINE” 


There followed a hectic version of my last night’s adven- 
ture, in which “ William Snowden, member of New York’s 
most exclusive clubs, and sole heir of the late Commodore 
Snowden, of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club,’’ was held up as 
a horrible example of the unemployed rich, while his new- 
found cousin, Mr. John Porter, of Albany, was painted as 
a gluttonous gourmand with a singularly beautiful young 
wife. And that was what Bellows called “handling the 
lady with the greatest delicacy!” 

Wouldn’t the editor of the Dispatch have a fit, though, 
when he discovered that there were no such persons as 
Mr. and Mrs. John Porter stopping at the Holland House? 
Wouldn’t the afternoon papers make my life miserable for 
me? Wouldn’t Bellows rage when he learned that I had 
deceived him—that I had no cousins? And wouldn’t the 
other morning papers (by this time Collins had been 
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through the lot and had found no mention of my name) 
sneer at the Dispatch under such likely caption as this: 


REPORTER ON THE DISPATCH IS HANDED 
GOLD BRICK BY MOTOR-MANIAC 


OUR ALBANY CORRESPONDENT WIRES: ‘‘SNOWDEN’S 
COUSINS DO NOT EXIST” 


And wouldn’t they all get busy and print copies of my 
uncle’s, the Commodore’s will, and photographs of my 
apartment house? And wouldn’t they turn New York 
upside down in search of Mr. and Mrs. John Porter? 
Just wouldn’t they? 

By Jove, I’d better get busy myself! I’d ring up the 
garage and have Charlie bring the car over at eleven, and 
at the same time warn him to keep his mouth shut if any 
reporters turned up. Then I’d get the club on the wire 
and order two boxes of their best cigars sent to the Sixty- 
sixth Street police station, one for ‘‘the sergeant on duty 
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A Girl, Accompanied by a Man Whom I'd Seen Once Before, Walked into the Room 


at the time of Mr. Snowden’s arrest’’ (I didn’t know his 
name) and the other for ‘‘Mac, with Mr. Snowden’s com- 
pliments.’”’ Then I’d ring up Jimmie Redmond. Then 
I'd 

I quite forgot the fourth item on my mental list, for 
the telephone began ringing, and it rang, and it rang, and 
it rang. 

“Would Mr. Snowden see a representative of the 
Evening World?” 

“ No.” 

“Would Mr. Snowden see a representative of the 
Telegram?” 

oe No! ” 

‘“‘Would Mr. Snowden see a representative of the 
Evening Journal?” 

“No!!” 

‘‘Would Mr. Snowden see a representative of the Mail 
and Express?” 

“No!!!” ‘ 

‘‘He might as well, for they’d print the story, anyway.” 

“Print it and be ——!” 

I managed to get in my telephone call to the garage, 
somehow. I asked for Charlie. 

Charlie wasn’t about. 

Where wes Charlie? 

He wasn’t worxing there any longer. 















The deuce he wasn’t! Had he quit? 

No. He’d been discharged. 

Been discharged? 

Yes. Who was this, please? 

This was Mr. Snowden. 

Oh! It was Mr. Snowden! ‘After reading the Dis- 
patch this morning, Mr. Snowden, I concluded that I 
didn’t need Charlie any longer.” 

‘‘Am I to understand that you discharged him on my 
account?” 

‘Certainly, sir. The young scoundrel was plainly re- 
sponsible for your arrest.” 

By this time I was beside myself. ‘‘Why, you moun- 
tain of imbecility!”’ I roared, ‘‘Charlie’s the best driver 
you've got! If you don’t take him back at once—at once, 
mind—I’ll build a garage next to yours, and hire him to 
take charge of it!” 

“T’ll send for him right away, Mr. Snowden.” 

“You'd better,’ I said. ‘‘I want my car this morning, 

and I want Charlie to bring ittome. If he 
isn’t here by eleven, I’m done with your 


garage, and done with you. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

I hung up the receiver, only to take it 
down again. 


‘‘Could Miss Dobbins, of the Herald, see 
Mr. Snowden in his apartment at two?”’ 

‘Certainly not!” 

“At one, then?” 

“No. Miss Dobbins couldn’t see Mr. 
Snowden at all.” 

Then Collins came into the room. ‘‘ You 
know those reporters, Mr. Snowden?” 

‘*What reporters, Collins?” 

“The ones that have been telephoning 
to you all morning. Well, sir, I’ve just 
found it out from one of the hall-boys: 
they’re all lined up on the front steps, 
waiting for you to come down.” 


XV 

HEARD Collins’ interesting announce- 

ment with indifference. No doubt half 
the reporters waiting for me below were 
armed with cameras. Well, what of it? 
I only hoped that all the reporters in New 
York were on my trail, for the one thought 
that bothered me now was that they might 
find out who Mrs. John Porter really was. 
Perhaps, I ought to telephone to Marian 
and warn her of her danger. Reporters 
were such devilishly enterprising people; 
they were almost sure to find her, sooner 
or later. But,maybe, the telephone wasn’t 
in her name. 

There were at least thirty Standishes 
in the telephone-book—Martha, Michael, 
Millicent —but no Marian. 

What a fool I’d been not to look at the 
street numbers! Here it was now: ‘551 
Riverside—Standish, Elizabeth.” That 
was Aunt Elizabeth, of course. 

As I took down the receiver I felt as I 
imagine a soldier might when about to be 


court-martialed for a grave offense. ‘‘Is 
this 561 Riverside?” I asked in a trembling 
voice. 

“Ts 


‘Is Miss Marian Standish in?” 

“Who is this, please?” 

“This is Mr. Snowden.” 

“‘Miss Standish is out of town, Mr. 
Snowden. Is there any message?” 

‘‘Er—no,”’ I faltered. 

A click at the other end of the wire told me that the 
person to whom I had been talking had hung up. And 
to whom had I been talking? Was it Marian, herself? 
Was it Aunt Elizabeth? Or was it a maid? And, most 
important of all, was Marian really out of town, or was 
she only out of town to Mr. William Snowden? 

I felt snubbed, sat upon, distinctly unhappy. Of course, 
she wasn’t out of town. Well, I’d done my best to warn 
her, and very possibly she was out of town, after all. 

The next thing was to locate Jimmie Redmond. I sim- 
ply had to see Jimmie. I'd make him go to Long Island 
with me, by George! He was a loyal little devil; he’d see 
me through this affair, and he’d fix it up for me to meet 
Marian, too. Now that Bill Snow was dead, I’d have to 
pin all my hopes on Jimmie. How in blazes had he man- 
aged to meet Marian, anyway? 

Alas, for my hopes! Although I tried every number I 
could think of, Jimmie was not to be found. 

At two minutes to eleven Collins helped me into a long 
dust-coat; I donned cap and goggles. Now I was pre- 
pared to meet a battery of cameras, a regiment of re- 
porters. It is comforting to know, in this prying world, 
that one is still permitted the disguise of goggles. 

(Continued on Page $2) 
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Star-Spangled Brickbats 


E RECALL a spirited discussion of long ago as to 
whether self-respecting Americans should permit 
themselves to read the works of Charles Dickens. Argu- 
ments in the negative were quite passionate. The yrin- 
cipal impression of us which Dickens had recorded was 
that we chewed tobacco, put our feet on the porch railing 
and rushed to our meals—three habits which he strongly 
reprobated. Many thought that we should resent this 
calumnious view by refusing to read David Copperfield. 

Dickens’ novels now enjoy an unreproached popularity 
on this side the water. We still put our feet on the porch 
railing. The reports of the tobacco trust testify to an 
unfaltering national appetite for fine-cut and plug. Our 
latest view of a lower Broadway restaurant at the noon 
hour does not encourage a belief that celerity in feeding 
is falling into disuse. In short, the little patriotic sputter 
changed nothing at all. 

The joys of a patrictic sputter are irresistible to some 
people. Scarce a glorious anniversary of our independence 
passes but some sturdy Briton valiantly unfurls the em- 
blem of his nation, promptly drawing a collection of 
brickbats from the hands of vigilant patriots. 

In the gentle domain of literature the flourishing of the 
flag and the heaving of the brick proceed intermittently. 
Only the other day, in a leading London journal, an ariony- 
mous correspondent hoisted the union jack and bade us 
defiance. He said Americans had no manners. An Amer- 
ican lady, famous in letters, chanced to be first upon the 
spot. To seize a brick in each hand and let fly was but 
the work of an instant. Englishmen, she said, ate corned- 
beef and cabbage (smash went a window-light); they 
didn’t know how to bathe (again the sound of broken 
glass) —at ieast until Americans taught them (a muffled 
ery of surprise and pain from behind the shattered sash). 

Still, we doubt if we can make all foreigners approve 
us. The supply of bricks, while large, is not unlimited. 


Railroad Pooling as a Remedy 


E WISH the President’s Indianapolis speech had 
been even more emphatic in declaring that railroads 
should have the right to pool. To bring about a perma- 
nently satisfactory condition, pooling is a step only second 
in importance to Government supervision of rates and 
practices. 

The most objectionable developments of the last ten 
years would have had no shadow of excuse if pools had 
been permitted. The carriers have been directing all their 
energies to the elimination of competition. All the big 
strategy of the decade has been directed to that end. The 
simple expedient of pooling being forbidden, there has 
been much financial jugglery and the injection into the 
mass of railroad capitalization of hundreds of millions of 
collateral trust bonds, and so on, that were issued to con- 
centrate railroad ownership and so prevent competition. 

Pooling, we think, would at once clear up the rate situ- 
ation. Rail transportation would then be legally and 
confessediy what it now is behind a.mask—that is, a 
monopoly. It would then be recognized clearly enough 
that rates must be based intelligently upon the cost of the 
service, a reasonable depreciation, and a fair return upon 
the investment. Aiready some railroad men look forward 
to this condition, and are friendly to the proposal that the 
plants be appraised as a preliminary to this intelligent 
method of rate-making. It is time. Of late half a dozen 
States have reduced passenger rates to two cents a mile. 
Nebraska and Virginia, for example, have said, in effect, 





‘Your only method for rate-making is to charge what you 
think the traffic will bear. Often you don’t know, in fact, 
whether a particular rate is profitable or not. Well, we 
will take a hand at the guessing. We will guess that two 
cents a mile from Omaha to North Platte or from Roanoke 
to Norfolk is what the traffic will bear.” 

The railroads object that two cents must be too low for 
the sparsely populated regions named; but the legisla- 
tures go ahead with their two-cent fare acts. With this 
sort of thing growing in popularity, the roads must be in a 
position to defend a rate by something more cogent than 
a general opinion that it is what the traffic will bear. 


The Insoluble Hired Girl 


HEN a woman of light and standing announces that 

she has solved the servant problem, we instantly sit 

up and take notice. But we regret to say that the lady is 

misled. We have analyzed her specific, and find it in a 

class with somebody’s Bitters. It does, on first taking, 

induce a sensation of well-being; but this is wholly due to 

the deceitful presence of C,H;OH, and soon passes away, 
leaving the hired girl as unsolved as ever. 

‘‘Treat your servant,’”’ she says, ‘‘as a member of the 
family; have her eat at the table with you; take her to 
the theatre; introduce her to your guests; make her one 
of yourselves.” 

That looks plausible—from the point of view of the 
employer. But—as with nearly all other alleged solutions 
of this question —it leaves the servant’s feelings wholly out 
of account. With some families and some servants it 
might work; but not generally. An acquaintance of ours 
tried it. ‘‘Hilda said,” he reports, ‘‘that she would be a 
member of the family if we would double her wages. She 
is a neat, cheerful, well-mannered person. She was as nice 
as possible about it; but she pointed out that the family 
breakfast, with papa usually grouchy, mamma more or 
less nervous and the children misbehaved, was noi a 
function that an outsider would voluntarily participate 
in. At dinner our conversation was mostly of persons and 
events that she was unacquainted with. She said gently 
that we, who were blood relations, could hardly endure 
Uncle Peter and Aunt Jemima, while my wife broke down 
and wept when it was announced that Cousin Martha’s 
children were coming. Why should she, upon whom 
they had no claim of kinship, afflict herself with these 
persons? She added that she had her own friends, who 
were naturally far more interesting to her than ours, and 
who took up such time as she could spare for sociability.’ 


The Country Merchant 


HE parcels-post bill, we are told, will be taken up at 

the next session of Congress. Effective opposition to 

it will probably come, not from the express companies, but 

from country merchants, to whom a parcels post appears 

mostly as an agency for furthering the encroachments of 
the mail-order houses. 

It has been pointed out to the country merchant many 
times that"he ought to go. Ina country town of two thou- 
sand inhabitants there are, say, six independent grocers, 
each handling sugar, salt, matches, and soon. If industry 
were fully organized one of the six would be driving a 
delivery wagon for the sugar trust, another for the salt 
trust, a third for the match trust, and soon. They would 
receive wages of about forty dollars a month while sound 
and active, and live with their families in a neat but not 
gaudy joint-trust dormitory. 

It is absolutely undeniable that under this system con- 
sumers would get goods cheaper—perhaps, as much as 
half a cent a box on matches, for instance. And, out of 
the saving thus effected, they would cheerfully pay 
enough additional taxes to accommodate, in the poor- 
house, such ex-grocers as passed the age of fifty and were 
not sprightly enough to hold their jobs. All this has been 
explained to the country merchant over and over again, 
but he remains obdurate, blocking the industrial millen- 
nium from purely selfish motives. 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that a parcels post would 
prove any such oppressive institution to the country mer- 
chant as philanthropic gentlemen who are interested in 
the express business have informed him it would. Country 
retailers in England have not found it so. We believe that 
its benefits to the country merchant—by enabling him to 
fill small special orders in the city for his patrons, to dis- 
tribute goods cheaply through the rural mail routes, and 
so on—would more than offset its disadvantages. 


The Animals in the Schoolroom 


E REGRET exceedingly the controversy between 

President Roosevelt and the Reverend Mr. Long. We 
fear it will tend to blight and retard the study of wild 
animals in public schools. When one distinguished author- 
ity on this subject makes loud assertions to the general 
effect that another and equally distinguished authority 
derived his notions of the caribou from contemplating a 
skinned calf in front of the meat market, school boards 
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will naturally be nervous about putting the stamp of 
their approval on animal literature for the children, 

critic might bob up and demonstrate that the man who 
wrote their textbook labored under the misapprehension 
that buffaloes have fins. 

If the occasion required it we should not hesitate to 
dispute either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Long, or both; for we 
have noticed that in this particular field the man who dis. 
putes any statement whatever can always make out just as 
good a case as the other fellow. Our concern, however, js 
solely with the effect of this controversy upon education, 
We should hate to see wild-animal study banished from 
the public schools. 

Nor do we deem it in the least essential whether the 
child reads that the wolf bit the caribou or the caribou bit 
thewolf. He will never meet either caribou or wolf, except 
at a circus, and by that time he will have entirely forgotten 
what the book said about it. Can you tell, if a farmer ex- 
changed a quarter-section of land for a thousand hogs. 
heads of oil, how many pints of oil that would be per 
square rod of land? You cannot. Yet you spent about a 
quarter of your grammar-school years learning how to 
find out just that. Can you parse and diagram the open- 
ing sentence of Paradise Lost? You cannot. Yet you 
spent several school years learning the rules of grammar, 

Outside of a schoolroom nobody, generally speaking, 
needs or wishes to know how many rods there are in an 
acre or how to parse anything, or whether caribous bite 
wolves. Animals, however, are naturally interesting, 
while acres and Paradise Lost are rot. 


Gold and Revolution in Russia 


HE Imperial Bank of Russia holds gold to the amount 
of five hundred and sixty million dollars—the largest 
single horde in Europe. This measures the strength of 
the present régime. Just before the first Douma convened 
in May, 1906, the Russian Government floated a loan of 
four hundred and forty million dollars. Europe was then 
looking hopefully upon Russian affairs in view of the 
approaching meeting of the National Parliament. Never- 
theless, the Government had to market the five per cent. 
bonds at eighty-five cents on the dollar. 

With the proceeds of that loan in hand, the Czar, in 
July, abruptly dissolved the Douma. That body declared 
that the Russian people would not be responsible for any 
further national loan which was made without the consent 
of their representatives. 

The bank rate in St. Petersburg is seven per cent. With 
present internal conditions the Government could not bor- 
row abroad at pawnbrokers’ rates. The Imperia! Bank’s 
gold horde is the last bulwark of Romanoff reign. Mean- 
while, the present Douma talks about many things, but 
principally about the land question. It is admitted that 
about a hundred million acres should be made available 
for peasant holdings. The Constitutional Democrats favor 
a scheme which the Government calls confiscatory. The 
Government urges a milder, more gradual process of 
transfer. 

The cure for Russia’s troubles is bona-fide representa- 
tive government. All other measures are comparatively 
unimportant. The present régime understands the-situ- 
ation. It will not spare a dollar from its huge gold dhorde 
to relieve famine-stricken peasants. 


The Man with a Million 


ORE than one thousand persons have already written 
to a Western man who recently inherited six million 
dollars, advising him how to become the benefactor of his 
race by putting his money into their projects. Up to the 
present time, however, he labors under the delusion that 
certain ideas of his own upon the distribution of his wealth 
are rather more important than any which have yet come 
to him from outside. 

Let us, however, suppose, for the moment, that our six- 
million-dollar man does not remain wrapped in his armor- 
proof mantle of egotism; that he harkens to his advisers, 
and, after the deliberation proper to such momentous 
decision, responds to their invitation to write his name in 
imperishable letters upon Humanity’s page. What then? 
If the projects which he finances should ultimately fail to 
do what is promised for them—and there is always such a 
chance—what may he expect from the world at large? 
Will his contemporaries applaud him as a millionaire- 
martyr and history make record of his unselfish sacrifice? 
Perhaps. Yet, remembering the experience of certain 
personages of wealth whose purses were poured into the 
laps of ‘‘men withideas,”’ skepticism flavors our speculation. 

The angle of the world’s vision is not such as to enable it 
to see the endowment of failures in its true proportions. 
For such experiments it has a hard old saying about a fool 
and his money. It might be well to remember this when 
we are tempted to heap scorn upon our millionaires 
for spending their money on themselves. Who shall say 
which project shall be a success and which a failure? 
The millionaire least of all—in the opinion of those who 
are not millionaires. 
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WALL-STREET MEN 


for the Young Man is Frank Vanderlip. You 

can’t throw a stone down there without striking 
gome one for whom he has stood sponsor, got a job, or 
whom he has fathered financially. Incidentally he has been 
of some aid to himself, for, at the age of forty-one, he is 
vice-president of the National City Bank, and it is expected 
that he will be president when James Stillman retires. 

Mr. Vanderlip has upset some of the traditions of Wall 
Street, for he was not born to the purple of high finance 
heirship, nor had he a birthright of fat directorships 
and syndicate snaps. He simply came out of the breezy 
West, like the young man of the poem, and made good 
ina big way that has made Wall Street sit up. The fact 
that the National City Bank is the so-called Standard 
Oil bank did not make it a well-oiled or easy-running 
machine, either. 

Mr. Vanderlip is a ‘‘reformed” newspaper man, and, 
like George B. Cortelyou, graduated from stenography. 
Then he became a reporter. He sized up the financial 
game as a ‘‘big story” and landed it. When he was on 
the Chicago Tribune he was sent out to interview Lyman 
J. Gage. After he had got his battery of cross-examina- 
tion well into action the banker turned on him suddenly 
and asked: ‘‘ Young man, are you a lawyer?” 

“No, sir,” replied the reporter; ‘‘but I’ve been looking 
up this matter some.” 

This unexpected way of ‘‘looking up” things has been 
one reason why he has risen in Wali Street as if he had been 
hitched to an airship. For Waii Street, you must remem- 
ber, seldom takes the trouble to find out what the rest of 
the country looks like, or is thinking about. Its vision is 
usually bounded on the north by the Union Club and on 
East and west don’t 


Wi STREET’S Friend, Philosopher and Guide 


count very much. 

Lyman Gage was the Moses who led Vanderlip out of the 
Chicago wilderness, for the young financier’s road to Wall 
Street was by way of the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. At thirty-three he was Assistant-Secretary. 
One day James Stillman came over to Washington and 
said to Mr. Gage, who was then Secretary of the Treasury: 

“JT want a bright young man who knows finance.” 

“T know such a man,” replied the Secretary. ‘‘His 
name is Vanderlip, but you can’t get him.” 

But the National City Bank did get him, for it has a way 
of usually getting what it wants. 

Then came the remarkable thing that Wall Street still 
talks about in wonder. After Mr. Vanderlip had gone 
abroad to get the departmental kinks out of him, his chief 
said to him: 

“There is a desk. Be vice-president for a while.” 


Making a Job for Himself 


E HAD stepped into a perfectly organized institution ; 

he succeeded nobody; therefore he had to cut out a 

job for himself. Wall Street, and Wall-Street banks es- 
pecially, had been used to the divine right of succession. 

It made no difference with Mr. Vanderlip. He made 

things happen. He reorganized the bank’s foreign busi- 


. hess, he created a bond department; he set the fashion, 


now used by all metropolitan banks, of going after the 
accounts of country banks; he put ginger, snap, and the 
idea of ‘‘team-work” into the staff. He formed a club for 
the bank employees, in which messengers and cashier sit 
side by side, listening to practical talks on how each could 
do his job better. He became Wall Street’s Prize Spell- 
binder, and, for years, no bankers’ convention was complete 
without his speech. He thawed out Wall-Street reserve. 
In brief, he became a power among the powers that be. 

He made further defiance to Wall-Street traditions by 
establishing himself at a desk in one corner of a big room 
where all his assistants worked. You could see the mo- 
ment you entered whether he was ‘‘in” or ‘‘out.” No 
mystic maze of anterooms or cordon of vigilant office boys 
for him. He believes in being out in the open, and he is 
the most accessible of all the big bankers in the Street. 

But when young men come to him to ask about ‘careers 
in Wall Street” he laconically says: ‘‘Don’t.”’ 

His recipe for getting there is summed up in a single 
sentence: ‘‘Do the day’s work as best you can.” 

As an antidote to the strenuous financial game, Mr 
Vanderlip leads the simple life up the Hudson at Scar- 
borough. He has gone in for chicken raising, and his 
friends call his house the “‘ Palais de Poulet.”’ 

Not long ago he came down in the morning, gingerly 
carrying a suit-case. On account of the extreme care with 
which he handled it, his secretary thought it contained 
either gold or dynamite. 

“Handle it tenderly,” he said. ‘‘It’s full of home-grown 
eggs.”” He had brought them in to be sent to his ‘‘home 
folks” in Chicago. 
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PuOTH. BY GEORGE GRaNToAM GAIN, NEW YORK City 
F. A. Vanderlip 
Wall Street’s Prize Spellbinder 


When you ask the veterans of Wall Street who will be 
the coming big banker, they point down the narrow high- 
way where the flagpole of the National City Bank sticks 
out, and say: ‘‘He’s there already.” 

Henry Clews has been in Wall Street so long that the 
ticker refuses to quote his age or service. So far as all 
known records are concerned, he came in on the heels of 
the panic of 1857, which was known as the Western 
Blizzard. Yet the only frost that he seems to have gotten 
in all these years is that which has whitened his few re- 
maining hairs. He is one of the last of the old guard, and 
he has played a large part. He has an opinion on every 
known financial topic constantly ready. 

Mr. Clews antedated the ‘‘Seeing-New-York” idea by 
many decades. His was more original and personal, too; 
for it was he who created and developed the picturesque 
custom of ‘‘ How to Know the Quotation Board,”’ or ‘‘ Per- 
sonally Conducted Tours to the Domain of Speculation.” 
In fact, he originated the present style of quotation board 
that stands in every broker’s establishment. But that 
was so long ago that Wall Street refuses to remember the 
date. 

If you should drop into his large customers’ room any 
fine day when the market is chirping up you would find 
Mr. Clews standing before the quotation board, gravely 
lecturing on the whys and the wherefores of the rise and 
fall of prices. If you happened to have been hardened by 
the peculiar style of oratory practiced by the lecturers of 
‘“‘rubber-neck wagons” you might expect to hear some- 
thing like this: 

‘On the right is the Union Pacific, leaping from point to 
point with the money-devils in hot pursuit; on the left 
you behold Amalgamated Copper, rising serenely from the 
shreds of the Lawson balloon.” 

The fact is Mr. Clews is the only Wall-Street man who 
adorns speculation with literary trimmings. He was the 
original believer in publicity for Wall Street, and he was 
the first broker to send out syndicate letters on the con- 
dition of the market, free of charge, to the press. 

Some one asked Mr. Clews the other day how he was 
able to stick at the game so long, whereupon he replied: 

‘‘T’ve kept moving all the time.” 


Thomas Fortune Ryan— Philanthropist 


HOMAS FORTUNE RYAN is maintaining his repu- 
tation as a philanthropist. This year there was no 
Equitable to be saved, so he is acting as ‘‘angel” for the 
Jamestown Exposition. But when Wall Street links the 
word philanthropy with Ryan, it smiles and adds: 

‘‘Philanthropy—for revenue only.” 

He is the sphinx of the Street, and his silence covers a 
multitude of things. He sits at a desk in an office in Nas- 
sau Street, where no one enters unless he has business or 
something to say. He is sturdy, keen-eyed and vigilant. 
He is seldom, if ever, interviewed ; but he works swiftly and 
surely. 

His deeds have spoken for him. He is the most accom- 
plished life-saver of sinking financial craft that the Street 
or country has ever known. Financial disaster for others 
has always spelled fortune to him. 


Ryan casts his life-buoy upon the troubled waters, and it 
returns after many days, bearing dollars. A half-dozen 
huge propositions, ranging from the Seaboard Air Line to 
the vast Metropolitan traction interests, could tell the 
story of his unerring rehabilitation—and watering. He 
never buys but to sell; henever sells but to gain. Failure is 
unknown to him so far. In 1868 he was a poorly-paid clerk 
in Baltimore. In less than ten years he was in the New 
York Stock Exchange and very rich. No man knows how. 

When he bought the Equitable he incurred the bitter 
enmity of E. H. Harriman, who had previously found the 
insurance company useful. When men like Harriman and 
Ryan hate, it means that sooner or later there will be 
something doing. Wall Street is waiting. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ryan has a few diversions. He builds a 
magnificent cathedral and backs a Catholic encyclopedia. 
But he gives just as he works, without any trumpets and 
outriders. 

The late ‘‘Silent”” James Henry Smith was a noisy man 
alongside Thomas F. Ryan. 


Schiff, the Almoner 


ACOB H. SCHIFF is the almoner of Wall Street. A 
whole begging world comes to his door, hat in hand. 
Not all of it sees Mr. Schiff, but most of it sees his secretary 
of philanthropy, who knows neither creed nor color in the 
giving. In fact, as a man remarked the other day: 

“‘It is easier for a Gentile to get help from Mr. Schiff 
than from his own kind.” 

Mr. Schiff is a kindly, accessible, gravely-courteous man 
who wears the same kind of broad white necktie all the 
year around. He is always to be found at a long, low desk 
at the end of a stately room that has more of the atmos- 
phere of a salon than the air of a place where whole indus- 
trial empires have been financed. 

Mr. Schiff makes his own engagements and he keeps 
them in his head. Usually secretaries fill up the great 
man’s time. But he will have none of that. 

You never hear “‘stories” about Jacob H. Schiff up and 
down the Street. But in a subtle, unobtrusive way he is 
always there. 


John W. Gates’ Farewell 


) ee having hunted bears in Wall Street, John W. 
Gates has retired to shoot boars in France. Thus 
Wall Street loses its most picturesque plunger. But Wall 
Street also asks if it is not another case of Patti ‘‘farewell,’’ 
and if he isn’t coming back again. For you can’t keep 
a fellow like Gates out of the game long. 

The other day, when one of his friends was congratulat- 
ing him on his retirement, Gates replied: ‘‘You can’t 
beat this game.” 

‘‘Well,”’ returned the man, ‘‘if you can’t, nobody can.” 

Gates was the leader of the so-called ‘‘ Western crowd.”’ 
He was never happy unless he had a bunch of millions 
suspended in midair. He would bet on anything that 
walked, crawled or flew. He is the direct opposite of J. P. 
Morgan, and the coolness between them is proverbial. 

The way Gates got control of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville was characteristic. He was looking over the field for 
mutton when his eye fell on this dignified Southern road 
that had kept the even and unspeculative tenor of its way, 
with the Belmonts as chaperons. 

One day a Kentucky director of the road came to New 
York for a board meeting. Gates got hold of him, took 
him up to the Waldorf, where he lived, and becameamiable. 
All his wild and woolly frills were combed out. The director 
was flattered by the attention of the great Wail-Street 
plunger and hada pleasant, sociable evening. Heremarked 
casually that there was enough Louisville and Nashville 
stock on the market for a controlling interest. 

The next day Gates hurled himself into the market and 
began to buy Louisville and Nashville. It was mid- 
summer, but the way he tore up things made the tempera- 
ture tremble. Before the Belmonts rallied their forces 
Gates owned a controlling interest in the road. Mr. 
Morgan, who had watched the performance with lowering 
brow, sent for Gates. 

‘‘Gates,’’ he said, ‘‘you are not the kind of man to con- 
trol that road.” 

‘All right,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Get some one better 
with the price.” And Mr. Morgan got him. 

Gates likes a fellow-plunger. That is why he backed 
Thompson and Dundy, who built Luna Park at Coney 
Island, and with it created a new meaning for the phrase 
‘‘summer amusement.” 

Gates put up part of the money to build the New York 
Hippodrome. When the water-tank was installed in the 
huge playhouse a Wall-Street wag remarked: 

‘‘What a pity the Gates crowd has no stock to float!”’ 
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FORD “SIX” 





-Don’t Be 
A Year=Behind-er 


It’s Bad Enough to buy a second- 
hand car—for it lacks the keen satis- 
faction of being on a par with your 
fellow motorists. But you get it aca 
second-hand price — and lots of times 
that’s a necessary consideration. 


But to Buy An Obsolete Model 
and pay the price of a new and up- 
to-date car for it, is worse—looks as 
if you were behind the times as. well 
as the maker of the car. 


Buying a High Powered Four. 
cylinder touring car in this six-cylin- 
der era is buying a car already out of 
date — practically, a second-hand car 
at the price of the newest and best. 
In six months you won’t be able to 
dispose of it for 50% of its cost to 
you — observe the frantic efforts now 
being made to get rid of fours before 
the real slump occurs. 


Nor Should You Pay a fancy price 
for a ‘‘six”’ just because it zs a ‘‘six”’ 
and because there’s a shortage. Ford 
prices are fixed on a basis of real 
value. And Ford prices are fizxed-- 
we permit no agent to exacta pre- 
mium on Fords— never would coun- 
tenance it a minute, either on run- 
abouts or ‘‘sixes.’’ So long as there 
are any to be had you get them at 
list price and at first hand. 


Our Superior Facilities—the mag- 
nitude of our output and greater ex- 
perience added to the original ‘‘know 
how’’—enable us to incorporate in 
the Ford ‘‘six’’ more value than is 
obtainable in. any other high pow- 
ered, high class car made. 

A Demonstration is a Revelation. 


$2800 


s F. 0. B. Detroit 





Model “K,” 6 cyl., 40 H. P. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG and address 
of your nearest Ford agent or branch. 


BORD MOTOR COMPANY 
266 Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

















This is the Engine 


that has made such a splendid record in 
every kind of work and test, and often 
under the most trying conditions. 

You would not employ a man upon what 
he promises to do, but upon his record — 
upon what he has done, Just so in buy- 


ing a marine engine; look up its record — 
see what it has done. 

Just two instances (among many): 
In the English Reliability Tests, 


P 
Service ° Messrs. Camper & Nicholson's 
** Squirt,” fitted with a Smalley Engine, made 
far and away the best record in all points ; 
Reliability, Economy of Fuel, Quietness an 
Ease of Control. 
S d: At the Wenona Beach Regatta the 
pee * motor boat “Secret,” equipped with 
a 15-20 H.P. Smalley, made 12 miles with 3 turns 
in 28 min, 30 sec. (a rate of 26% miles per hour) 

Results count? 

If actions speak louder than words then the 
Smalley speaks for itself. From foundry to 
finishing room, it is made at our own plant and 
when we say it is guaranteed, this big factory 
is back of the guarantee. 


Catalog sent upon request. Address Dept. J 
Smaliey Motor Ce., Ltd.. Bay City, Mich.,U.S.A. 
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THE SATURDAY 


In the Open 


Hicking Among the Spectators— 
The Get-There Spirit—What 
Are Rules For? 


LTHOUGH New York City is noto- 
riously partisan and quite accustomed 
to ruffianly exhibitions, yet the dis- 

pe riot at one of the professional 

aseball games the other day, following as 
it did upon several close decisions of the 
umpire against the home nine, must be 
accepted rather as an outcome of the 
American “ kicking’’ habit than as another 
disclosure of rowdyism by the hoodlums of 
that ill-mannered metropolis. It was the 
players themselves—the New York team, 
and not the spectators—who should be held 
responsible; and it is upon the heads of the 
officials of the New York Baseball Club 
that the full strength of wrathful and in- 
dignant protest should burst. Apparently, 
there has been a fixed and deliberate policy 
to terrorize every umpire ap ing on the 
home grounds, in the hope, no doubt, of so 
intimidating him that close decisions might 
be given to New_York. 

Scarcely a series has been played with- 
out long-winded conflicts tween the 
umpires and the local players, sometimes 
even necessitating the appearance of the 
police to bring the wordy war to a conclu- 
sion, and always interrupting the game 
for considerable time. But not since the 
days when professional baseball, after an 
honorable career, went through a period of 
degeneracy —during which a certain grade 
of the bleachers’ occupants greeted with 
fusillades of pop-bottles and other loose 
articles handy decisions not to their liking 
—has there been such an explosion among 





the spectators as that to which I have | 


referred; and I have mentioned it here 
because, barring the hoodlumism, the in- 
cident is typically American. 


The American Hicker 


To beat the rules, to ‘‘kick” at adverse 
decisions, to disregard the minor regula- 
tions of a game, is so characteristic of us 
and so widely in evidence as to have become 
a byword with sportsmen outside of this 
country. And yet the American sportsman 
is the fairest fighter and the gamest loser in 
all the world; the best sportsman on earth 


when he is a sportsman—and he is increas- | 


ing in numbers with encouraging rapidity, 
despite his comparatively recent full under- 
standing of that word’s significance in play. 


His ‘‘ kicking” and his endeavors to be too | 


smart for the rule-makers is, by no means, 
an evidence of dishonest intent, but an 
expression of his frenzy to win—to him it 
represents one means of ‘“‘getting there.” 
Browbeating the umpire, like certain forms 
of pba wo | 

college games, is, so to say, all in the day’s 
work of the team, and regarded at our 


educational institutions, I am sorry to add, | 
as a legitimate adjunct to athletic contest | 


We both see and hear this 
com> 
petitive college sport, but in baseball we 


with a rival. 


| get a double dose; for, while the members 


of the nine bully the umpire with unceas- 


ing industry, the undergraduates on the | 


bleachers do their very utmost to discon- 
cert the opposing pitchers by their well- 
timed (and often pertinent) songs and 
organized cheering. 


Bleachers and Clean Sport 


Now, I believe that the average man on the | 
bleachers, whether at a college game or at | 
a professional game, isforcleansport. Over | 


and over again the spectators at professional 
baseball games have given impressive 
lessons to ruffianly players of their disap- 
probation of unclean ball. Even New York 
can point to such a display of no more 
ancient date than the first series of this 
ear with Philadelphia, when the entire 
bod of onlookers hissed and jeered a New 
York player who tried to spike one of the 
opposing team. And again, and in the 
next game, the umpire was roundly ap- 
plauded by grandstand and bleachers for 
resolutely abiding by his decision in the 
face of a protest by the punished player—so 
strenuous a protest as, at moments, to bea 
positive menace. 
I also believe that the average player 
wishes to win by fair means; yet, on both 
the amateur and professional fields, ques- 


| tionable (I do not, of course, include foul) 


cheering which we hear at | 
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The New 


Hinged Cover 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face“ 


NY soap will make a lather but no other soap makes that 
peculiar, creamlike, soothing, refreshing lather that for 
nearly three-quarters of a century has distinguished Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. Our new, strong, handsome, heavily nickeled 
box with hinged top is greatly appreciated and admired. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. 
4 cents in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of Luxury 
Shaving Soap (trial size), enough for 50 shaves. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick can also be had in the leatherette-covered metal box, as formerly 
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PERFORMANCE 


Hard miles carry more argument 


than long talks. 


So, when we say 


that 


GOODRICH FIRES 


| 
= 
1% 


‘ 


our 


are strong tires, tough-treaded tires, 
out and out long wearing tires, we 
want the great circle’ of : severe 
Automobile events to prove 
statement — 


and it does. 


LireRATURE 


ABOUT 
Gooprich TIRES 
FREE 





BRANCHES ; 
IN ALL LARGE CITIES 








The true Cost 
of your Roof 


is not only what you pay to buy it, but also 
what you pay to keep it intact for the entire 
life. of the building. The roof mazi, afraid of 
this only true cost test, baits you with “ cheap- 
est-to-buy,” ‘‘easiest-to-lay,”’ ‘‘ nails-free’’ 
roofing. The cheapest-in-the-end roofs are 
Genuine Bangor Slate Roofs 

tin people about tin 
write Free Roof { tite ™ "=" ‘tite 

gravel, asphalt, flint, etc. 
the roofs, the words of the slate people about slate 


shingle“« ‘ 
for our Book <r  — 
Gives all the facts about all 
GENUINE BANGOR SLATE CO. 
Ark Building, EASTON, PA. 


























‘Ever-Ready 
Safety Razor 


es E only 12 bladed dollar razor 
in the world. Complete for 
$1.00 with silver nickeled frame 
—12 Ever-Ready blades, safety 
frame, handle and blade stropper 
attractively cased, Extra blacies 
12 for 75 cents, which also fit Gem 
and Star frames. Six new Ever- 
Ready) lades exchanged for six cull 
ones and 25 cents. On Sale Every- 
where. Mail orders prepaid $1.00. 
American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York. 
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At 20% Less 


Than Catalogue Prices 


SUITS —SKIRTS 
JACKETS— RAINCOATS 


write to-day for 
or Catalogue of 
New York Summer 

les if you wish 
to take advantage of 
our offer. ; 

We give you this 
ynequaled oppor- 
tunity tosave money 
because we must 
make room for our 
fall fabrics. 

We will make to 
our order at a re- 
ye tion of one-fifth 
from our Catalogue 
rices any Suit, 
kirt, Jacket or 
Raincoat illustrated 
jnour Summer Cata- 


e of New York 
Shes. 
ou take no risk 


whatever in order- 
ing from us because 
we guarantee to 
refund your money 
if we fail to give you 
entire satisfaction. 


$6.00 Suits reduced to - = 
‘ “é 





$4.80 
$12.00 * : - $9.60 
$15.00 * * + = - $12.00 
$3.50 Skirts ‘ $6 - $2.80 


$5.00 «* - hee - $4.00 
$7.00 * * - - $5.60 
$9.00 “* " ed - $7.20 


Write at once for our Catalog of Summer Styles 
and Samples of materials, sent free by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th St., New York City. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the Worid. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 








Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


[ley Restores Beauty” in 
e res eau n 
Ro er Nature's Own ay 










Forsale by all deal- 
ers, or mailed upon C 
receipt of price, 
A Sample Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN with every Roller 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth 
expand the gums, 
keeping them soft; the 
ring comforts and 
amuses the child, pre- 
venting convulsions 
and cholera infantum. 










Mailed ber price, 10c. 
Bailey’s Rubber 
Sewing Finger 


Madetoprevent pricking and 
disfiguring the Jovetn er in 
sewing orembroidery. Three 
sizes — small, medium and 
large. Mailed, 6c. each. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY'S RUBBER 









TOOTH BRUSH. 






TTY 


Cleans the teeth 
without injury. 

used with any tooth: wash or powder. Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles to come out. No. 1, 
25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 

100 page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CEN IS ALL IT COSTS 
to write postal for our big 
ree Bicycl 


F e catalog 
showing all models at lowest prices. 

a bicycle or a pair of 

DO NOT BUY tires until you learn 

our marvelous new offers. Weship on ap- 

wece without a cent deposit, prepay 

ight, allow 10 Days Free Trial — 

All our new and wonderful propositions with 

catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 

Ww LL CONVINCE you that we 

sell a better bicycle for less money than any 

other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 

you want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and all 

sundries at half usual prices. Do Not it, but write us a 

Postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55 Chicago, Il. 
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Circulars, books, newspaper. 
Press $5. Large size $18. 
Money saver, maker. Al!! 
easy, printed rules. Write 
factory for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, cards. 

The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 











means are employed in good faith as 
legitimate means in the effort to defeat an 
versary. In both cases the impelling 
motive, the ‘“‘get-there’”’ feeling, is the 
same—and I am bound to say that, on the 
average, the best professional teams are 
less offensive in their manifestations of 
this American do-or-die spirit than are the 
amateurs. We expect more from the col- 
lege nines; some persons say we have the 
right to expect more from them—but, as a 
rule, we get less, and we are more patient, 
wrongfully so, with them than we are with 
the professionals. Such barefaced efforts 
to rattle the opposing pitcher as we see on 
the college diamond would not be tolerated 
at a professional game—by the players or, 
very probably, by the spectators—and the 
should not be permitted on the college field. 
Yet the actual fact is that, without such 
effort, the college body is held recreant to 
its duty by the college papers, and by a 
class of alumni that does infinite harm in 
placing victory above all other athletic 
considerations. By such ill-advised inter- 
retation of that ‘‘get-there” spirit the 
aseball —_ who has not vigorously 
protested, throughout theafternoon of play, 
every decision by the umpire unfavorable 
to his team is made to feel that he is not 
on the job. I have heard undergraduate 
captains told as much in the bitter frank- 
ness of defeat by hotheaded ‘‘old grads’”’ 
who see no use of the game other than as a 
mere means of securing an athletic scalp 
from a rival institution. 


The Get-There Spirit 


There is nothing the matter with the ‘‘get- 
there” spirit per se—it is the spirit of the 
land which has made us what we are—a 
spirit which, let us hope, will never be 
quenched; but it needs direction, it re- 

uires control, in baseball as in business. 
f the young gentlemen of our colleges are 
remiss in common fairness to an adversary, 
the faculty, which stands as sponsor for 
those young gentlemen, shoul 
their conduct be corrected, or itself take 
the consequences; for, in the final analysis, 
that faculty, so failing to demand good 
conduct of its athletic representatives, is as 
answerable to the public as are the officers 
of the New York Baseball Club answerable 
for the umpire-baiting habit to which the 


players on its pay-roll have become ad- | 


dicted. 


schools and colleges to keep ever in mind 
the mystic initials which their great-great- 
granddaddies—a fine type of sportsmen 
they were—incorporated in every sporting 
venture set to paper, viz., ‘‘P. P.’””—which 
mean “Play or Pay”? Play or pay—that 
means, young gentlemen, play the game, 
take your medicine; play like a gentleman, 
which means like a sportsman, for the 
word sportsman, you know, does not refer 
to the quality of play, but to the quality of 
conduct in play; win like a thoroughbred 
and lose like a man. Trying to rattle the 
opposing pitcher is not playing the game— 
it is not playing like a gentleman; and 
trying to bulldoze the umpire out of making 
a decision unfavorable to your side is not 
losing likea man; and, above all things, it’s 
best to be a MAN. 


The Bane of Baseball 


The kicking evil is positively the bane of 
baseball, and it is a pity to see our national 
me (for so it continues—despite foot- 
all’s popularity, statistics to the contrary 
notwithstanding —the first and last athletic 
love of young America) brought so low in 
general esteem. And, perhaps, the most 
maddening feature of the evil is its futility. 
It is only in case of a violation of rules that 
an umpire’s decision may be chanzed—a 
decision on balls or strikes, an ‘‘ouv”’ in the 


field or on base, does not come under this | 
head, a protest never being heeded. The | 
captains and the players, of course, know | 


the rules—they know that when a kick is 


made on a base decision it is no question of | 


violation of rule—and that the only result 
of the protest will be to kill time. That is 
why the game suffers so in public opinion— 
because these ‘‘kicks’”’ are nothing more 
than deliberate and vicious efforts to get 
goods under false pretenses. They merely 
delay play and disgust the spectators, who 
seem to be remaining away from games in 
increasing numbers. Some day the officers 
of the professional leagues will wake up 
and aoe a new rule penalizing this type of 
kicker—and when they do baseball pros- 
perity will come again. 
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see that | 


May I not —_ on the young men of the | 








Southern Pacific through 
California and Oregon 
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In America, the largest grapevine (8 feet in circumfer- 
ence), the greatest pines, the most extensive fir forests, 
the largest fruit orchards, the greatest seed farms, the 


largest beet sugar factories, the best’ equipped hot 
springs, where many have found joy and health, are along the line between 


Los Angeles, California, and Portland, Oregon. Here also are to be found the 
great summer playgrounds of America; such long white beaches, where cool 
sea breezes blow, as Santa Barbara, El Pizmo, Monterey Bay and Yaquina 
Bay, such delectable mountain resorts ranging from 2,000 to 8,000 feet above 
sea level as are in the Coast Range, the Sierra Nevada and the Cascades, the 
loveliest, highest and best forested mountains in America. Here, either in 
great resort hotels or in the simple life of camping out, with rainless summers, 
cool nights and exhilarating days, life is most enjoyable. Do you know about 
the low excursion rates from the East to California this summer? For a story 
in pictures — over one hundred in four colors — and a copy of Sunset, Magazine 
of the Wideawake West, send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Co., Dept. Q, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 












The object in building 
the Lightning Freezer 
is not simply to sup- 
ply you with a purer 
ice cream than fac- 
tory-made, but a 
richer, smoother and 
more economically frozen 
dessert than any you can buy. The 
famous Wheel Dasher of the 
Lightning, for instance, 
works but part of the 
cream at a time, 
thereby increasing 
the bulk, improving 
the quality and as- 
suring lightness. 
The Automatic Twin 
Scrapers scrape the side 
of the can free of all frozen particles 
and prevent snowy or lumpy cream. 
Couple with these fea- 
tures a durable pail held 
together by electric- 
welded wire hoops 
that can’t fall off, 
and a drawn steel 
bottom that won’t 
leak or fail out. In 
combination these points 
of superior construction 
assure a freezer that will last for years, 
and give excellent service all the while. 


Write for a copy of ‘‘ Frozen Sweets,’’ by 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer. It gives the newer recipes 
for ice creams and other frozen desserts; also 
tells how to 
make two kinds 
of ice cream in 
one freezer at the 
same time. 



















































Insist on 
having the 
Lightning; every 
dealer can sup- 
ply it. 

North 

Brothers 

Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia 















direct from manufacturers at great saving. 


New style, thin model, gentlemen’s 
watch. Plain polished, or engine 85 
turned, 20 year, gold-filled case. 





Nickel movement ; T jewels. Perfect 
time keeper. Sent on receipt of 

Same watch retails for $10 and $12. $6.85 is 
the wholesale price. Best low-priced, thin 
model watch sold. Pendant wind and set ; lever 
escapement ; all parts interchangeable. A light 
weight watch, well designed for summer use. 

Kept in order, free, for five years 

A handsome, inexpensive time piece for busi- 
ness and professional men. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Write for illustrated booklet 
describing other styles up to $35. 


HUNT & McCRE Manufacturer’s Brokers 


152 Nassau St., NewYork 











Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Issues unequalled policies protecting against 

loss of income due to any accident or disease, 

at small monthly premiums. Write for cire 

culars. Agents Wanted. 





| Of his ve 
| ing rules being obeyed to the 


The other day I heard a heated dispute on 
a golf-links among several fellows who were 
divided as to the ‘‘sportsmanship” of a 
certain member who, in match play that 
afternoon, had exacted penalty of his op- 
ponent for ‘“‘soling”’ hisclub. The fact that 
the 7 was and usual and 
plainly oo among the rules of golf 
appeared to have no weight at all as com- 
ared with the fact that the tch was 
eg nae of the one ub, and, 
though a regularly recogniz ant, was 
viewed by the dunstente as a kind of 
private affair. It was all very amusing and 
quite without reason, but none the less the 
question at issue is one I have heard raised 
very often. 


Tissue-Paper Sports 


There is a class of men who belong to 
country clubs and play games—an old 
aa pal, I remember, used to call 
them ‘‘tissue-paper sports’ —who appear 
to think their matches—arran among 
themselves, yet under the general rules—are 
entitled to especially elastic rule dispensa- 
tion. And, curiously enough, their in- 
fluence often appears to reach beyond their 
little postprandial matches out to the regular 


n. 
I recall a quite decided feeling among 
golf-club men against Travis, the veteran 
golfer, in his first years of success, because 
proper insistence ase the play- 
etter. There 
is much of this silly feeling still in evidence 
on every club course among the rank and 
file of duffers whenever an outsider happens 
along and becomes entangled in one of 
these “‘ tissue-paper sport’”’ matches. 


Our Common Failing 


Perhaps we see more of it on the golf 
course than elsewhere, because this excel- 
lent game supplies a form of mild constitu- 
tional for so many estimable men who have 
no sporting traditions and are not concern- 
ing themselves about any. But, all the 
same, the disregard of minor lations is 
rather a common failing of the American— 
to be attributed, I think, to his speed at 
acquiring a passable knowledge, which 
operates adversely on thoroughness. 

We saw it in lawn tennis in the matter of 
foot-faults, which had become so common 
that linesmen ceased to call them until the 
Englishmen very rightly took us to task 
for our inexcusable shortcomings. This 
game, too, suffers sorely from linesmen who 
apparently view rules as things to be re- 
sorted to only as convenience prompts. 
The result of many a match has been in- 
fluenced by a slow-witted linesman—and 
nowhere has such work been more in evi- 
dence than at Newport during play for the 
National Championships—and nowhere is 
it less excusable. 

The a of this deficiency in 
our sport is the high indignation of the 
player upon whom the neglected rule is 
enforced, whether it be golf or tennis—and, 
I think, we all are familiar with the man or 
woman who flouts out of the show-ring with 
the horse or dog because the judges have 
not thought as highly of it as does the 
owner. 

Well, we are young yet—that’s our con- 
solation—and our hope. But let us learn 
quickly that rules are made to be enforced 
and obeyed to the letter, and that beating 
the rules is not calculated to improve either 
our skill or our credit. 


“P. P.”—Play or pay. —‘*‘Farr-piay.” 


Glasses for Weak Eyes 


LUE, or else smoky, glasses have long 
been considered the best possible 
things for weak eyes. Recent investiga- 
tions, however, have altered the views of 
oculists on this subject, an amber-colored 
glass being found preferable in many in- 
stances. 
It seems that the rays of light that are 
trying to the eyes are at and about the 
upper end of the spectrum —that is to say, 
in the region of the violet and ultra-violet. 
These rays penetrate blue or smoky glass 
to a greater or less extent, but are entirely 
stopped by amber glass. 
he discovery in question seems to have 
been first made by mountain climbers in 
the Swiss Alps, who, for a protection against 
the glare of the snow, are obliged to wear 
some sort of colored spectacles. It became 
the fashion not long ago, on such excursions 
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Dustless Floors 


In stores, schoolrooms, corridors and public buildings, dustless floors are 


essential to heaith. 


Untreated floors in places where merchandise is exposed 


for sale are not only a source of annoyance but also mean financial loss to the 


dealer. 


To prevent dust rising from wooden floors there is nothing so 


effective and satisfactory as 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


| 
| 
i 
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<ANDAD 
FLOOR 
DRESSING 





Wherever it is used it renders inert the dust that would 
otherwise be set in constant agitation by air currents, 
shuffling feet and other causes. Reduces the amount of 
circulating dust almost 100 per cent. Standard Floor 
Dressing also preserves the flooring and lessens labor 
necessary to keep floors clean. Three or four applications 
yearly with patented Standard Oiler give best results. 


AT OUR OWN EXPENSE we will, upon request, 
apply Standard Floor Dressing to the floor of one 
school room or corridor, or to part of one store floor. 
Sold everywhere in cans and barrels of varying capacity. 
Not for household use. 


Write for full particulars, testimonials, and reports from 
medical authorities on ‘‘ Dust and Its Dangers.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 














THE:-MORE SHEER 
the Fabricmthe more DELI- 
CATE the Colors—the more 
NECESSARY the use of 


» PEARLINE 


a Soap Powder for Washing 
2) PEARLINE 1s al 

| HARMLESS and dos 
‘ 4 work without rubbing 

+ ‘BEGIN this season by 
| Washing everything and 
% esper ially your FINE things 
"with PEARLINE and 
see how much BETTER 
THEY LOOK and 
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in that part of the world, to use amber. 








Infants’ Glazed Dongola, 
hand turned soles ; sizes 
1.60 


Children’s Tan Russia and 
Glazed Dongola, spring 
heels and walking soles; 
sizes 5to8......$2.25 





Children’s Ankle and Arch Support Shoe 


Weak ankles are common to childhood, and this shoe is specially 
devised to support and strengthen the ankle muscles. It is fitted 
with strong, flexible whalebone blades, which hold the ankle in 
a firm but yielding clasp, effectually preventing it from turning. 
The shoe is constructed to support the arch of the foot, in many 
cases the real point of weakness. This shoe also prevents flat- 
foot, one of the most serious forms of foot trouble. 

Our SUMMER CATALOGUE furnishes interesting information 
about children’s footwear, illustrates and describes a great 
variety of stylish and serviceable shoes and gives full directions 
for ordering shoes by mail. Copy sent to any address upon 
receipt of four cents (stamps) to cover postage. 

MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


Address Dept.13 60-62 West 23d St. . . . NEW YORK 















We Have No Branch Stores —No Agents 
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6% on Your Savings = 
er —peesiy to secure 6% interest on 


—or to have your savings earn 
such a return while you are accumulating capital 
—is surely sufficiently attractive to urge a close 
investigation of the investment and its security. 

For nearly twenty years this Company has 
been paying 6% to thousands of conservative 
investors the country over — at the same time 
earningand accumulating Assets of $9,446,095, 
including Capital and Surplus of $1,519,518. 

You owe it to your own financial interests 
to secure full information concerning A-R-E 
Six Per Cent Gold Bonds and the security on 
which they are based — the ownership of se- 
lected New York real estate. These Bonds 


are issued in two forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds —For Income Earning 
6% Accumulative Bonds—F or Income Saving 
Write for literature today — then consider if this is 
not the best investment you could make. 
American Real Estate Co. 
501 NIGHT AND DAY 
BANK BLDG. 
Fifth Ave. and 44th 8t. 
New York City 
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OWN A FACTORY #5302; 

day making Con- 
crete Building Blocks. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Big demand for blocks 


Machine 
for only 
Guaranteed anc sent on trial. 
Sand, water aniicement only 
materials required. If you 
intend to build it will pay you to buy a Pettyjohn machine and make 
your own blocks. Beautiful booklet on this great industry 


The Pettyjohn Co., 666 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





We are offering a first mortgage 
bond that we can strongly recommend 
as a safe investment to yield about 


7% 


Over half of the issue has already been placed with 
banks, trust companies and conservative investors. 


Circular upon application. 


Lawrence Barnum & Co., 
BANKERS 
27-29 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
421 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 












SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
of any amount from 


$1.00 to $10,000 














". CITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
of Cleveland 

The oldest and largest Trust Company 

in Ohio, with total resources of over 


$42.000.000 Fait 


Financing Eneise 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
‘The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 










































THESE CERTIFICATES 
afford a sound, profitable investment. Interest 
paid monthly, quarterly, or semi-annually, as 
desired. Free from fluctuations. 

Send for our Sree booklet “*C"’ ! 
Capital and Surplus $300,000.00 


(SALT LAKE SECURITY &TRUST ©! 


CITY suceoeenessonsvensvanss 









inna SALT LAKE 








Yellowstone Park 


And the Big Game Country 


A new route has been opened to the Yellowstone via 
The North-Western Line to Lander, Wyoming, thence 
across the Wind River Reservation tothe Jackson Hole 
Country,and through the Yellowstone National Park,on 
one of the finest camping and hunting trips ever known. 

Personally conducted parties from Lander to the Park, out- 
fitted and accompanied by the best guides in Wyoming, 
are being formed to make this trip through the big game 
country, where thousands of elk and antelope, and un- 


dance of bear, mountain sheep and other game is to be 
found. The best fishing in the world. Send at once for 
itineraries and full particulars. 


W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago, Illinois 














Your Savings 


Pitfalls for Investors 


HE desire of American people to invest 
their savings or surplus funds is 
greater than ever before in the history 

of the country. This is due, first of all, to 
the fact that wages have been good, and 
that there has been an uninterrupted season 
of wonderful prosperity. Money is widely 
scattered. Savings-banks’ deposits have 
been the largest on record. Yet the with- 


| drawals of money from these institutions 
during the past twelve months have been 


the heaviest that the banks have known. 





The question, therefore, is: Where does this | 


money go? 

The answer is not difficult to find. The 
stream of money flowing from the reser- 
voirs of the people’s savings in every part 
of the United States has been going into 
investments, or so-called investments. Not 
all of it has been going into the channels 
and into the places where it is rigidly safe- 

arded, and where, with ample protection, 
it will yield a safe and satisfactory income, 
and can be converted into the original cash 
should an emergency for its use arise. 

Despite the campaign of educating the 
investor which is now going on; despite the 
efforts made by the highest type of in- 
vestment houses to maintain the integrity 
of the business; despite the many daily 
examples of the people who have been lured 
into fake schemes and who have lost, the 
_ of the average investor continues to 

e 3 ~wa one. It is beset with many 
pitfalls. 

You have only to pick up your home 
newspaper, or the newspapers of any of the 
big cities, to see the alluring baits dangled 
before the people to step forward, bite, and 
become separated from their hard-earned 
money. Most people do this under the 
common delusion that they are going to 
get rich —. or get anetiien for 
nothing. The get-rich-quick fever has cost 
thousands of people the savings of years. 
At no time, however, have there been so 
many wildcat speculative schemes falsely 
labeled ‘‘investment’’ as to-day. 

The pitfalls for investors may be said 
to belong to one of the following classes: 

1. The mining schemes which are often 
floated by unscrupulous promoters who 
offer shares of stock at prices ranging from 
two cents to ten dollars, with promises of 
—< to thirty per cent. dividends. 

2. The industrial companies that claim 
to have inventions or land grants which 
= revolutionize industry and make you 
rich. 

3. Real-estate enterprises which include 
boom townsand get-rich-quick subdivisions 
near cities. 

It is with these various forms of specu- 
lative propositions, which lure the unwary 
investor to his undoing, that this depart- 
ment will concern itself in a series of 
articles which will endeavor to furnish an 
explanation of why most of the glittering 
claims can never be realized. 


The Methods Employed 


But befcre going further, it may be well to 
deal with some of the evils common to all 
three forms of speculative enterprises and 
which are found in every community. 

One of the most pernicious and far- 
reaching of these is offered in the method 
sometimes employed by unscrupulous pro- 
moters to sell their stock. ere is an 
example that tells the whole story: 

Not long ago an old man came to the 
editor of a leading Wall-Street paper and 
asked his advice. He said: ‘‘I have lost 
all my savings. I was advised to buy 
mining stocks for thirty-three-and-a-third 
cents a share and was told that each share 
would be worth at least five dollars in a few 
years. J had three hundred dollars in a 
savings-bank. Itookitoutand bought nine 
hundred shares. The company has gone 
out of business. Can anything be done?”’ 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 

The editor asked the man who had ad- 
vised him to buy the stock, and he said: 

‘‘My doctor.” 

This is a feature of the speculative mad- 
ness widespread to-day. Promoters enlist 
the aid of prominent men in many com- 
munities and, through them, work off their 
-_ The plan of action is something like 
this: 

A mining company, for example, with an 
option on a tract of land located within ten, 
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The Safest Way to Carry 
Funds When Abroad— 





S 





Exp re os 


> 


Are the Most Modern Form of 
Carrying Funds 


Originated by the American Express Company in 1891. 


Full Information may be had at any of the Company's Agencies, 
or by addressing its 


Travelers Cheque Department 


NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
65 Broadway 43 Franklin St. 202 St. James St. 


CHICAGO 
72 Monroe St. 














A Non-Fluctuating Investment 


N fifteen years this Company has sold $260,000,000 
of Guaranteed Mortgages. No investor has lost one 
dollar of either principal or interest. 

We now’ offer this First Mortgage Security on New 

York City Real Estate in the form of 

4! Per Cent 
Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates 
in amounts of $500 and $1,000 
Principal and interest absolutely guaranteed ty 
BOND ‘AND MORTGAGE GUARANTE! 
Capital and Surplus; $5,500,000 


CO 
Inveétt some of your money wherecit is absolutely safe 
and yet eaming ‘a good intereét “rate. The 
available to hegt 

adres 


salting comfort is now 


large and “small investor 


TILE GUARANTEE ann TRUST Co 


175 Remsen Street 


Capital and Surp 
176 Broadway 
New York City 


or 
Brooklyn 
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The most jolly, sociable and interesting of all 
home pets, and our PARERO’ 1 
been for years considered the best of all. 
They are from a certain district of Central 
Mexico, and are bright, vivacious and learn 
quickly to almost perfectly imitate the 
human 
lected and fully guaranteed. 
$20.00; 
September Ist will furnish for 


including shipping case and food for J 
journey. Fine large cage, $3.00. Nice | 
young parrots of a cheaper kind but guaranteed talkers, $3.25 | 
each. 
showing leading varieties in natural colors, 25 cents. Ilustrated | 
catalogue of Parrots, Imported German Canaries, Gold Fish, etc., 


IOWA BIRD COMPANY, Des Moines, Ia. 














PARROTS Earning Money 


Any one can do it and no experi- 
ence is necessary. THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY 
EvENING Post have made it sure. 
If you think you’re going to amount 
to something write to 
The Curtis Publishing Company 

Philadelphia 
and get your start now. 










vave 


voice. Each bird personally se- 
Worth 


but on orders received before 


ONLY $9.50 EACH 


Good cage, $1.40. Page's complete book on Parrots, 


. if you mention this magazine. 





























Feeling Warm? 
No doubt of it if you are wearing tight-fitting 
underwear. 


LOOSE FITTING 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts 
Knee Length Drawers 


are cool and comfortable 




















because they allow perfect freedom of motion 
and permit refreshing air to reach the pores. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment. 
You Can’t Get B. V. D. Satisfaction 


if you let your dealer sell you poorly made, 
scantily cut, ill-fitting imitations. 

Insist upon seeing on every garment you pur- 
chase the B. D. red woven label which con- 
sists of three white letters B. V. D. on a red 
woven background, It insures you a correctly 
cut, perfect fitting, well-made undergarment. 
Do not be deceived. Accept no ‘‘ just as good.’’ 
Look for the B. V. D. red woven label. It’s 
your guarantee of value. 

If your dealer will not get B. V. D. underwear for you, 
write us. Illustrated seven color booklet free upon request. 
ERLANGER BROTHERS 
Dept. ‘‘A,”” Worth and Church Streets, New York City 























































About this 


ELGIN 


In Particular 


**The Watch That’s Made for 
The Majority.’’ 


It is second nature when think- 
ing of watches to think of ELGIN. 

The name ELGIN stands for va- 
rious grades of watches—varying 
according to the number of jewels, 
character of materials and work- 
manship entering into the con- 
struction. 

The ELGIN in particular that we 
mention is the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Movement. This desig- 
nates an ELGIN of popular price — 
“The Watch That’s Made for the 
Majority.’’ A 17-jewel, finely ad- 
justed movement which can be had 
in the various sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in the models now 
so popular. Ask your jeweler to 
show it to you. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Elgin, Il. 

















fifteen or thirty miles of a producing mine 
decides to float its stock. It cannot sell the 
stock to business men who have advisers in 
such matters or who can investigate for 
themselves. It must seek its victims 
among the people who lack such oppor- 
tunities. So it gets in touch with a doctor 
who has a large practice among these 
. This doctor may need money or 

e may be vain. The promoters play on 
one or both of his weaknesses. The doctor 
is told that his influence is desired in the 
company, that his name will be worth much 
to them. He is given a thousand shares of 
the stock. Incidentally, he is asked to 
speak well of the project. He is usually 
willing to furnish a list of names of his 
patients and his friends, and these people, 
when approached by the swindling com- 
pany, buy stock because the doctor has 
the stock (they don’t know he has received 
his for nothing), and in turn they tell their 
friends about it. To make their purchases 
they take their earnings out of the savings- 
banks. When the company collapses and 
the victims come to the doctor, or whoever 
has advised them to buy the stock, they 
are met with the s athetic statement: 
“T had a thousand shares of that same 
thing; therefore, I lost more than you did.” 

This method often goes in for bigger 
game than the doctors. 

The names of prominent public men are 
used, with their consent, to further the 
speculative schemes. A certain governor 
of a State, for instance, headed the list of 
officers of a boom company. Hundreds of 
people bought its stock Secnm he was 
connected with it. 

Soldiers, educators and politicians, too, 
have become directors of companies in a 
similar way. 

These public men might do well to follow 
the example set by General Robert E. Lee, 
who was asked to become president of a 
large business concern just after the close 
of the Civil War. He was almost impover- 
ished and the offer meant a ped eal of 
money to him. .But he instantly refused it, 
saying: ‘‘I shall devote my remaining 
energies to training young men to do their 
duty in life.” 

Another method employed to rope in the 


| unsuspecting investor is manipulated by 





cleverwomen. It isan interesting fact that 
more and more women are becoming im- 
plicated in engineering schemes to swindle 
the investor. They invade the ‘‘invest- 
ment” field with organized schemes of tips 
from the inside. Their plan is to invite the 
investor to participate in a pool of stock. 
The promoter claims to have inside in- 
formation about the movement of a 
particular stock. She inserts an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, stating this fact, 
but not mentioning the name of the stock. 
The victim is asked to send twenty-five 
dollars or any amount that he may desire 
to send and is promised a dividend of from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

When the innocent investor inquires the 
fate of his money he is told the good thing 
went wrong and that there is no return. 


Take Nothing for Granted 


The methods just described apply to most 
of the forms of gambling held out to the 
investor as ‘‘investment.” There could 
be no greater injustice to the word invest- 
ment or the high and helpful thing for 
which it stands. Investment means put- 
ting your money out to work for you so 
that it will yield the largest and safest 
possible return. You do not invest with 
the expectation that your principal will 
tly increase in value. The moment you 
ecome involved in one of these catch- 
penny schemes, whether it be mining, in- 
dustrial or real estate, you _—_ to specu- 
late. You expect to get rich—you want 
ycur principal to increase quickly in value. 
his is simply gambling, with all the 
chances against you. 

When you are offered more than seven 
or eight per cent. dividend on stock, save 
in the cases of well-established railroads, 
you had better begin to investigate, for it 
is suspicious. It is no uncommon thing to 
see lurid advertisements in the newspapers 
—s twenty or even thirty per cent. 
return. If this return for money invested 
could legitimately be obtained, everybody 
would suddenly become prosperous. 

Every investor ought to know how to 
resist these temptations. The most im- 
portant thing to remember is: Take noth- 


ing for granted. 
No matter what your friends, or even 


| your relatives, tell you about aninvestment, 





| 


' 
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Let the woman say. 


who _ promised. 


been thoughtful enough and 


For the new forms of 
nearest agent, or 


Has a 
Woman any Interest 
in Life Insurance? 


For her needs it was devised, 
for her protection it is carried. 
promise to protect and cherish beyond the lifetime of him 
Thousands of women live happier and 
sleep better because those on whom they depend have 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


The woman who is the beneficiary of 
such a policy should take pride and 
comfort in it, watching that nothing deprives her of it. 
woman who has no such protection should endeav6r at the 

first possible moment to place between herself and the 
hour of need and darkness the obligation of the largest 

and staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


an 








It extends the marriage 







good enough to insure in 
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policies consult our 
write direct to 

























Own a Home! 


No matter where you live in the 
United States, we will build or 
buy you a home, and you can pay 
for it in monthly payments which 
will average about the same as 


you now pay for rent. 

Our plan is original and _thor- 
oughly established and will appeal 
to every rent payer. 

Since it has been in operation it 
has proved a splendid success. 
The plan is fully explained in our 


free booklet, which rent 
payer should send for. 

SECURITY BUILDING CO., The Originators 
1006 Insurance Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


every 





ARE WORN UNDER THE SHIRT 


and give perfect trousers support, at the same time maintaining | 
that desirable negligee appearance. 


You See No Suspenders; You Feel No Suspenders 


Snug and easy fitting; entire freedom of motion insured because | 
they adjust instantly and naturally ; no binding under the arms or | 
across the shoulders, no straining at the buttons but solid comfort | 
everywhere. Cool, comfortable, practical. | 

50 cents of your dealer, or of us by mail postpaid. | 


Eagle Suspender Co., 1210-12-14-16 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 













““/ Mountain Se 
Ice Cream Freezer 


Not the troublesome kind that tires you 
out before the freezing’s done. 

A simple device with the wonderful 
triple motion principle that cuts the 
freezing time down to half what other 
freezers take. Makes the finest ice 
cream you ever tasted. 


A FREE BOOK 
‘* Frozen Dainties” 


Describes many delicious concep- 
tions that are healthful and re- 
freshing — delicious ice cream, 
cooling sherbets, sparkling water 
ices. Remember, it’s FREE. 



















’ Write To-day. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 












SEE US AT JAMESTOWN. 


=," CALDER’S 
SAPONACEOUS 
In Glass or the 
New Aluminum 
Cans, 25c. 
Travelers’ Size 
by mail 10c. 


The High 
Quality _ 
of Fifty 


Years Ago. 
Sold at all Shops. 


DENTINE 


For Bricht Nails— Calder’s Nail Polish Tablet. 
At all the Shops — A Sample by mail 10c. 


\lbert L. Calder re) 
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even if they claim, with all earnestness, that 
‘‘there are millions in it,” it is up to you to 
make an investigation of it yourself. In- 
telligent investigation is the first step 
toward safe and conservative investment. 
It is your money that is going into the 


} | proposition. 


ou and your family must bear the con- 


| sequences. You should satisfy yourself, in 


planning every investment, that the com- 


a | pany is stable and that the people behind 


/ is too soon 
to decide 
whether 






the job is 
satisfactory 
or not. 


Wait a year i 
before you . 
give the paint and the painter |= 











a testimonial. Pure Lead ia 
and Oil Paint is easily imi- s 
tated in appearance, both in | 
the pail and when first spread. i: 
It is after the sun and rain ~ 4 
have had their chance at it 3 
that the shoddy in the sub- 





stitutes for lead are exposed. bd 

Pure White Lead, such as 4 
the Dutch Boy Painter stands 
for, not only spreads farther 
and looks better, but it wears 
} as no other paint yet dis- 
covered and leaves a perfect 
surface for repainting. 


- 3 That last point 
is so important 
that you should 
read more about 
it. See our hand- 
some book, full of 
practical paint- 
ing suggestions. 
Free on request 
if you mention 
this magazine. 
Address Dept. P. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following 
ta cities is nearest you: 
@ New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
: Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
~~‘ Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.] 

dl Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 
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Out of Sight 
After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No dis- 


figuring clothes posts to mar the 


lawn. Holds 150 feet of line. 
The sensible clothes 
dryer for particular 
people — at prices within reach 
of all. Write for CatalogS. Also 
Balcony Dryers. 


HILL DRYER CO., 366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
WATERHOUSE & PRICE CO. 


Pacific Coast Agents 
San Francisco, Cal. 








SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 


ability. Illustrated 
VENT with valu- 
ONE MILLI 


PATENT 


Send sketch for free report as to patent: 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO IN 
Ba List of Inventions Wanted sent free. 


° 
Z 


LLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress; sample free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 








* 














| It are honest. 
| why it is always best to do business with 


This is one good reason 


a high-class investment house which has 


| | special facilities for investigating the in- 


vestments they offer. 
Something for Nothing 


It is very difficult for people to resist the 
temptation to get something for nothing. 


| You can safely set it down that the pro- 
| moters of speculative propositions who 
| make these offers are not philanthropists, 











and when they give something to you they 
expect (and usually get) more in return 
from you. 

Unfortunately, many people put their 
money into these schemes and then ask for 
advice about them. Look before you leap. 
The records of the great bond houses are 
filled with stories of people who bought 
stocks without knowing anything about 
them. Clever promoters know how to play 
on this weakness, and they hang in front 
of the prospective buyer the firm injunc- 
tion: 

“This is your last chance! 
before it is too late!”’ 

Itisa good thing toremember always that 
to invest in haste certainly means to repent 
at leisure. 


Buy to-day, 


At the Teller’s Window 


Oe day in the early Nineties a quaint- 

looking old lady came into the great hall 
of the Bowery Savings-Bank. She looked 
as if she had stepped out of an old picture. 
She had corkscrew curls; a lace shawl 
hung about her shoulders; her hands were 
incased in old-time mitts. On her head 
wasa poke bonnet of the Fifties. With some 
embarrassment she approached one of the 
clerks and inquired for the clerk who had 
charge of the old accounts. On being 
taken to the dormant-account clerk, she 
explained her mission with some difficulty. 
She said : 

“‘T saw an advertisement in the news- 
papers saying that you were looking for 
information concerning William I 
can tell you the name of one of his 
relatives.” 

‘* What is your interest in the depositor?” 
asked the clerk. 

The old lady blushed and the tears came 
to her eyes. 

After she had wiped them with the corner 
of her shawl, she said : 

‘Years ago he was my sweetheart and 
we became engaged. But he died- before 
we were married.”’ She paused a moment, 
then added: ‘‘And I am still single.” 

She took some of the glamour out of the 
romance when she asked if she could get the 
money. 

The prosaic law, however, did not recog- 
nize sentimental attachments, and the rela- 
tives got the deposit. 

Another case is that of Ellen. 

For many years a ruddy-cheeked Irish 
woman was a regular depositor at the bank. 
She joked and laughed with the clerks, and 
she was very popular. She was an apple- 
woman, and carried a basket of fruit through 
various office buildings. 

Then, one day, she stopped coming to 





| the bank. 


Six or seven years passed and then the 
dormant-account clerk got busy. 

He had little difficulty in finding her in 
. ~ agate tenement house on the East 

ide. 

thse haven’t you been to the bank?” 
asked the clerk. 

“Shure, I didn’t think it would run 
away,” she replied. 

‘‘But what have you been doing with 
your money?” asked the clerk. 

‘‘Putting it ilsewhere,” replied Ellen, 
with perfect serenity. 

Then she dug out of dark corners four 
bank-books for deposits aggregating thirty- 
five thousand incliere. 

‘*Where did you get all this?’’ asked the 
clerk in astonishment. 

‘Fifty years of apples,’’ was the immedi- 
ate reply. 
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It is No. 1179. 


combines all of the desirable qualities of comfort, style, durability and 
good appearance to be found in every American Gentleman Shoe. 


Gun metal Blucher, welt sole, made on the stylish Belmont last. 


The American Gentleman Shoe retails for $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 and 
is handled by over 20,000 dealers in all parts of the world. 


Send for ‘* Shoelight,’’ a complete guide to shoe styles. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





This American Gentleman Shoe 







Beautifully iilustrated. 
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The New Tri-Chrome 
Premier 





none of the good features of 


regular models have been 
dropped or slighted. You get the 
well-known Smith Premier serv- 


ice, increased three-fold. 


The price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models. 

THE SMITH PREMIEK TYPEWRITER CO, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Branch Stores Everywhere. 





N producing the new, labor- 
saving, three-color device of 











Solve the question of space saving 
in closets, cupboards, etc., enabling 
you to utilize to the full capacity 
all the nooks and corners of your 
bedroom, attic, kitchen and hall. 


The Columbian Hardware Co’s 


GENANT| {LST Hoots 


in the most limited space 












insure perfect order 

Will not rust or stain the garments, 

They can be put up by anyone, without tools 
or screws, and will not break. 

Packed conveniently one dozen in a box, 
For saie by all good hardware and house- 
furnishing dealers at 15c per box, 

Order by name and accept no substitute. 
dealer does not carry them, send his name and 25c to 
cover postage and we will send you a box prepaid 


THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE CO. 
1299 E. 63rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 






If your 
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re, summer 
etc. 








is received. 








Mullins Steel Boats 


built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat 
more buoyant, practically indestructible, don't leak, dry out and are absolutely safe. 
No calking, no bailing, no trouble. 
men. The ideal boat for pleas- 


1 
The W. H. Mullins Co. eae 
120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. Write for Catalogue. 


Boats shipped day order 


Hunting and Fishing Boats 
They can’t sink. Faster, 


a 
Motor Boats, Row ri 


Every boat is guaranteed. Highly endorsed hy sports- 


resorts, parks, 
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in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 





The Hurry Up Tooth Brush 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. 
This means much to cleanly per- 


sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


Curved handie and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 


Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 






















Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 
By mail orat dealers. Send for our /ree 


booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 











Car of the hour 


No other automobile in America is 
so talked about as the season opens 
to its widest swing. Placed at once 
on the plane of the very expensive 
American and foreign cars— meeting 
all the requirements of those who 
desire the highest grade four-cylinder 
smoothness 


With the Cadillac 
Staying Power 


In appearance, finish, comfort and 
going power, Model G classes with 
automobiles of twice the price. 

An ideal town car—a sturdy 
country car, full of thoroughbred 
dash. Moter designed and finished 
with the technical perfection result- 
ing from the largest automobile busi- 
ness in the world. 

Shaft drive; selective type sliding- 
gear transmission of new design; 
high speed with no gears in mesh. 

All models demonstrated by nearest 
dealer. 

Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring 
Car; $2,000 (Catalog G O). 

Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring 
Car; $2,500 (Catalog H 0). 

Model M— 10h. p. Four passenger Car; 
$950 (Catalog M 0). 

Model K—10 h. p. Runabout; 
(Catalog MO). 

F. O. B. Detroit; Lamps not included. 

Send for Catalog of car in which you 

are interested. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs 


UMMMLLLLLLLYL, —\ ILLITE, 
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THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 
EDITED BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 





CELEBRITY is born every day. Who 
i is he? What is his story? How does 
he live, work, play? What about his family, 
his friends, his fancies? Read Human Life, 
its exclusive field is interesting articles 


about people. Human Life marshals the 
world’s celebrities of the day together and 
gives them to vou in picture and story as 
under a field glass. Alfred Heury Lewis 
as editor of Human Life has his fingers 
upon the public pulse, he knows what the 
public wants and gives running-over 
measure. 

















ThreeMonthslenCents 


peewee Fill in this Coupon To-day —— 
HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
97 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find five two-cent stamps, ten cents, for which 
sen Human Life for three months beginning with the big 
July number, containing cover picture and splendid article on 
Miss Ethel Roosevelt, the new belle of the White House. 


NAME . ie e —. 


P.O. BOX or STREET. 





STATE 


TOWN or CITY 











LITERARY 
Fogo Sb 


Their Ways and Their Work 














PHOTO, BY HOLLINGER, NEW YORK 


John Corbin 


The Bold, Bad Hero 


R. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM does 
not believe in letting the public have 
time to forget him. Novelists are more 
worried about this habit of the public than 
any society climber. They greet every 
season with a fresh creation to remind us 
that the time has come to buy. Mr. 
ay “aeons stories are good stories—that 
is, they are real stories—and all stories that 
are stories must be good. The Malefactor, 
this season’s novelty, is about a man who 
has been wronged; in fact, has been shut 
up in prison for a dozen years because he 
divelbouhe held his tongue to defend a 
woman’s “‘honor.’”’ When he gets out he 
is middle-aged, very rich, and deep, dark, 
desperate. He sets out to do society that 
has done him out of the best years of his 
life. Incidentally he does up certain 
brokers in New York—clever dog! Of 
course he is not so heartless as he would 
like to seem, and in the end is a hero of 
magnanimity. One wonders what would 
have happened if he had carried out his 
ers of doing all the harm he could. 
ould he have grown sick of it? Evidently 
Mr. Oppenheim hadn’t the nerve to try 
such a tale. 


Peary and the EsKimo Chief 


OMMANDER PEARY has made it a 
rule to only take Eskimos on his Polar 
expeditions. He claims that they are not 


| only inured to Arctic hardships, but are 
| able to secure game for food when white 








men would fail. By reason of his numer- 
ous expeditions to the North, he is known 
to many of the Eskimo tribes. 

On one of his trips he depopulated a 
whole village, because the Eskimo women 
always insist upon accompanying their hus- 
bands. OQne particular tribe has always 
been represented on the Peary expeditions. 
In gratitude for their service the explorer 
once brought the chief an old frock coat 
and silk hat. Great was the pride and joy 
of the Eskimo. It came near causing civil 
war in the tribe, and was donned on all 
occasions when furs and weather permitted. 
When the old man came to die he requested 
that the coat and hat be placed on his 


ve. 
When Peary returned from his latest ex- 
—- he stopped by the village, and be- 
eld his old frock coat and hat flapping 
in the breeze over the chieftain’s last 
resting-place. 


The Patience and Pluck of Hearn 


: people ever heard as much about 
Lafcadio Hearn while he was living as 
since his death. Beginning with his name, 
which was given him from the Greek island 
where he was born, everything about 
Hearn was unusual. Half Greek in blood, 
half Gipsy-English-Irish, he lived a good 
part of his life in the United States, married 
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“Are They Easy on the Feet? 
Do They Fit and 


Dice -aprendggeccan questions to 
ask about shoes—But there 
is vital importance in the answer, 
and in the proof that the answer 
is correct. In appearance the 
R E-Z Pneumatic Sole Shoe is as 
shapely and stylish as any shoe on 
the market. 

But it is more than that. 

The uppers are made of the best 
tanned leather—the eyelets and 
hooks are all fast 
color — the outer 
soles are cut from 
selected grades of 
old-fashioned Eng- 
lish oak bark tanned 
leather. 

But of equal or greater impor- 
tance are comfort and protection. 
And they are positively guaranteed 
to you by the R E-Z Pneumatic 
Sole. 

Next to the outer sole 
is a thin sheet of 
cork, laid in rub- 
ber cement—then a 
special water-proof 
canvas interlining— 
on top of that the 
famous R E-Z 


Pneumatic Sole, 










SHAROOD 356 Broadway ST. PAUL, MINN. ® 
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Wear Well ?”” 


made: of a specially 
antiseptic - felted 
combination of wool 
and cotton. 

This ‘‘pneumatic’”’ 
sole gives elasticity 
to the tread—it rests 
tired and aching 
feet accustomed to the hard, inflex- 
ible leather soles of ordinary shoes— 

It always presents a smooth, 
even surface to the 
bottom of the foot, 
for it never ‘‘bunches 
or rolls up”’ like 
some so-called 
“cushion-soled 
shoes,’’ It prevents 
colds and rheumatism, for no 
dampness can penetrate the water- 
proof sole. 

The R E-Z shoe will give you 
satisfaction—in Comfort— Service 
—Style and Foot-Conforming Fit. 








CHAS. K. SHA 
Maker _— 


The price is $5.00 per pair. 
_ If you can’t procure them in your 
city, I will supply you direct, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

Write today for the Free Men’s Style 
Book, showing 14 different patterns of the 

E-Z Pneumatic Sole Shoe, the crowning 
result of a life-time of successful shoe- 
making. Address 














“Blue Flame 


Vis (Leb the} 


The blue flame of the 


New Perfection Oil 


Stove is the hottest, 


cleanest, quickest flame produced by any stove 
—a flame that’s ready instantly for roasting, broiling, 
frying, baking. The New Perfection does everything that 
a coal, wood, or gas range will do—and does it at a saving. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


makes the work lighter, cuts fuel expense in two, and, best of all, does its 


work quickly without overheating the kitchen. 
is made in three sizes, with one, two, and three burners. 


warranted. If not at your 
dealer’s, write to our nearest 1 
agency for descriptive circular. 


The NEW PERFECTION 
Every stove 





| The 


is the best lamp made for 
all-round household use. 
Its splendid light producing 
power is unequaled. Made 
of brass throughout and 
beautifully nickeled. Per- 
fectly constructed; abso- 
lutely safe; an ornament 
to any room. Every lamp 
warranted. If not at your 
dealer’s, write to our near- 
est agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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For Your Porch or Lawn 


Made to Swing or in ‘‘Morris’’ Style 


The Comfort Swing Chairres¢s you allover. 
You sit down in it and it immediately gives 
you that re/axadéion of a// parts of your body, 
just as freedom from care rests your mind. 
‘See by looking at the illustrations how com- 
fortable—how much more comfortable you 
must be in the 


Comfort Swing 
Chair 


than in any other kind of chair you ever sat in. 
Whether you sit in it, lie in it, or swing in it, The 
Comfort Swing Chair moves as you move, if you 
want it to, but is always perfectly steady on its 
firm supports, You'll enjoy it more than any other 
chair you could possibly buy, because it is built 
on the only right principle to give you perfect 
vestfulness, Guaranteed strong and durable. 
Takes less space. Is handsome and ideal for 
porch or lawn. Sold by leading dealers or write 
us for full particulars. $4 to $5 complete (accord- 


ing to where you live). We pay freight delivered 


to your door anywhere inthe U.S. Ask to see 
it or write a postal and ask us the price direct to 
you, delivered. 
HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO. 
422 S. Canal St., Chicago 


$ 








Two hands are éet¢fer than One 
—and the 


Jones Speedometer 


with one hand is the standard 
speed indicator of the world. 

The “second” hand indi- 
cates the maximum speed. 
It remains permanent at the 
highest point until reset by a 
push on the stem. The hand 
drops automatically and _ in- 
stantly to the speed at which 
the car is at that moment 


traveling. 

Complete description of this remark- 
able instru- <= 
ment will be 
found in The 
Speedometer— 
a bulletin on 
speed sub-¥& 
jects. Send 
your request 
fo Jones 
Speedometer 

Dept. 76 
2228 Broadway 

New York 





































No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
lowed. Write for 


PATENTS #5: 


ranklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 








a Japanese woman of Samurai rank, and 
became a J, Fag citizen and professor of 
English in the Imperial University. Miss 
Bisland’s Life and Letters gives a good 
picture of this timid little man, who, in 
spite of years of newspaper drudgery, man- 
aged to become a scholar and one of the first 
artists in prose of our day. 

The ‘tropical element in his blood was 
a calling him: first to New Orleans— 
the New Orleans of the reconstruction 
period, of Creoles—then to the West Indies, 
where he was the first to discover the won- 
ders of color and romance in St. Pierre and 
Martinique. .But Japan, to which he went 
at forty, was his best field, and his Japanese 
books will long remain the best record in 
English of the Japanese renaissance—the 
period between the war with China and the 
struggle with Russia, when Japan was 
making herself over to meet the West. 

Hearn had a hard time to support him- 
self by his pen. Recognition from the 
American magazines came to him slowly, 
so slowly and so meagrely that he often 
despaired. When he began to contribute 
to the Century, Harpers’ and the Atlantic 


| it was before the rise of the ten-cent maga- 
| zine had sent up prices for articles and 


stories; the field was narrow and aristo- 
cratic. And the magazine journalist, now- 
adays sent on commissions all over the 
earth to report and describe what goes on 
in queer places, was unheard of. 

earn, in any case, would not have made 
a good reporter of that type: he was an 
artist, caring a lot for words, for style, and 
giving an enormous amount of work to the 
least sketch from his pen. He speaks of 
spending a year or eighteen months on the 
composition of a novelette! But his work 
shows this labor of love, and Hearn has the 
distinction of being one of the very few 
literary artists—not just a journalist nor 
a good writer—that have contributed to 
American magazines. He «wrote for the 
future—not a bad way if one has the pa- 
tience and the pluck. 


James Lane Allen’s Method 


AMES LANE ALLEN, the distinguished 
Kentucky novelist, believes that the 
prosaic tumult of a large city offers no ob- 
stacle to high literary effort ; in fact, nearly 
all his books have been written in big city 
hotels. This fact will a surprise a 
good many people who have believed, from 
the exquisite delicacy and rare Nature- 
quality of his books, that they were penned 
amid sylvan scenes, 

A Kentucky Cardinal, and Aftermath, for 
example, which breathe the very air of 
field and woodland, were written in a Cin- 
cinnati hotel, while The Choir Invisible, 
The Reign of Law, and The Mettle of the 
Pasture were written in NewY ork hostelries. 

Mr. Allen is now making his home in one 
of the highest and newest of New York’s 
skyscraper hotels. He works slowly—never 
allows himself to be hurried in his art. The 
consequence is that there are long intervals 
between his books. He writes vhe greater 
part of his novels out by hand and then 
dictates them to a stenographer. 


In the BooK-Shop 


@ WALT WHITMAN’S ancestors on both 
sides, for many generations, are buried in 
his native town of West Hills, Long Island. 


@ THE original of Longfellow’s Village 

Blacksmith is now said to have been the 
oet’s grandfather, who married Abigail 
hompson, a minister’s daughter. 


@ RurPert HuUGHES, one of whose best 
stories is the musical romance, Zal, which 
was published about a year ago, is not only 
a novelist and a musicai critic, but also a 
successful playwright. 


@ A BostTON curio collector says that he 
has recently come into possession of the 
penknife long used by Thackeray to 
sharpen his pencils. This knife was given 
by James T. Fields to Whittier. 


¢ W. O. INGLIS, a newcomer among maga- 
zine writers, was for several years one of 
the ‘‘star men” on the local staff of the 
New York World, and is still almost as 
much of a star among amateur boxers. 


@ T. A. DALY has become well known asa 
verse-writer, because of Canzoni, his excel- 
lent volume of Italian dialect ballads, but 
he is also a member of the staff of the 
Catholic Standard and Times, and a pro- 
lific fabricator of regular ‘‘joke-depart- 
ments”’ for several daily papers. 
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you ought to know that the “ Triangle A”’ 
merit mark is stamped on the box. 

Then you are absolutely sure the 
cigars in that box are positively the best 
You know that the 


quality is superior to that of any cigar 


value you can get. 


sold out of any box not stamped with 
this famous merit mark. Further, you 
know that the quality will always be 
uniform—and you cannot be deceived 


by pretty labels nor cute names. 


The “Triangle A” is | 
what you should Iook for | 


It distinguishes 








every time you buy cigars. 
the best brands of cigars from the great : 
mass of unreliable brands about which you 
It makes cigar buying easy 


It identifies the products of 


know nothing. 
and safe. 
our advanced scientific methods of cigar 
making which have accomplished such a 
noticeable improvement in cigar quality. 


As representative ‘‘ Triangle A’’ brands we mention 


The New Cremo Tarita Royal Bengals (Little 


Anna Held Stickney’s New Tariff Cigars, 10 for 15c. ) 

George W. Childs Continental The Unico 
(Cabinets) (1oc. and 4 for 25c.) Benefactor 

Buck Chancellor \ _ Palma de Cuba 

Spanaflora Caswell Club ; 


Book of Compiete Cigar Information Sent Free 
A postal request will bring you a copy. Send for it today 


Department B | 
f 


AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY, III Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 



































This Trade Mark 


is always on the end of the 
Ostermoor Mattress. Don’t get 
caught by an imitation. This is 
the only mattress for sweltering 
nights. ‘Test it. 
money back if you're 
not satisfied after 
a month’s 
trial. 

















want to know 
more about it— 


Send for Our 
Free Book 


‘The Test of Time," and learn exactly how this 
dust-proof, damp-proof, moth-proof, vermin- 
proof mattress is 
made—and name of 
the nearest dealer 
who sells it, or how 
you may buy of us, 
express paid, when 
no dealer can sup- 
ply. Write to-day. 


Ostermoor & Co. 
101 Elizabeth St. 
New York 


Canada: Alaska Feather& Down Co,,Ltd., Montreal 


















MATTRESSES COST 
Express Charges Prepaid 
4 ft.6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. $15.00 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
2 ft. 6in. wide, 25 Ibs. 8.35 

All 6 ft. 3 inches long 


In two parts 50c. extra. 









































Is the only refrig- 
erator built on the 
new principle to 
breathe out foul air as 
soon as formed. It abso- 
lutely keeps the air in every 
compartment pure,dry and chilled. 
It expels all chemical gases that foods 
and liquids throw off, and because of this it 
keeps your foods pure and healthful longer, 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Send for one. Stock it with food. Compare its 
qualities with your old one, and iffor any reason it 
does not fulfill every claim we make — if it does not 
operate to your entire satisfaction —send it back. 


Send for Free Catalogues 


Our catalogues illus- 
trate and describe 
every size and tell the 
prices. It will interest 
you also to receive 
our booklet, “A 
Woman’s Idea,” tell- 
ing how this new prin- 
ciple of refrigeration, 
causing the foul air 
to be breathed out, 
wag discovered. 5 

Write a postal to- 
day, while you think 
about it. 

Odorless Refrigerator Co. 
Station 24 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

















Moore Push=-Pins 


FOR HANGING UP “Little Things ””— 
Smail Pictures, etc. Will not distigure 
wood or plaster walls like tacks, 
No hammer needed. Glass heads, 
Steel points, Handy for Travellers. 


At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion and 
Photo-supply Stores, or mailed prepaid for 10¢ 
per Packet of }4 doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 
















Moore Push-Pin Co,, 172 S, 11th St,, Phila., Pa. 





Home Doctoring 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


to the fact that the leaf of clover, contain- 
ing three leaflets or “‘foils,’’ like the sham- 
rock of St. Patrick, has been taken for 
centuries as a representation of the Trinity, 
and hence endowed with healing virtues. 
It has an even older cryptic history than 
this, but that is too long a story. 

Take them altogether, they are a cheer- 


| ful, comforting, comparatively harmless 


crew. Some of them are sufficiently poison- 
ous to be a source of danger, but these are 
being gradually weeded out. Others have 
been and are ag used too indiscriminately 
and too blindly. But the fittest only are 
surviving even among them. The oils were 
only dangerous if they were rubbed in too 
hard; the poultices were the only group 
which, perhaps, on the whole, did more 
harm than good. In fact, the chief danger 
of household medication is to be found in 
another direction, and that is the extent to 
which it may postpone the recognition and 
proper treatment of serious disease. 
ut here, of course, the average man is 
in a quandary. There can be no question 
that fully one-half of all the disagreeable 
sensations of impending cold or illness 
which one experiences will pass away com- 
pletely under the influence of a hot drink 
and a good night’s rest. Two-thirds even 
of all distinct diseases which do not thus 
disappear will ultimately get well if nothing 
is done for them, though, of course, often 
at the cost of great increase of pain, danger 
and slowness of cure. Hence the basis for 
the confidence felt in home remedies— 
which equally underlies professional ones. 
mae under our existing relations 
between physician and patient, any one 
hesitates to go to the expense of consulting 
a physician unless he is reasonably sure 
that it is really necessary. An immense 
amount of valuaLie time is often lost in 
this hesitation. 
A great help toward the solution of the 
difficulty would be the recasting of our sys- 
tem of medical attendance sal making it 
by the year, instead of by the visit. This 
was suggested some years ago by a physi- 
cian, and, as he showed, would involve not 
only no increase, but a positive saving of 
expense to the average family or individual 
patient. For a very moderate sum per 
capita a doctor could engage to take care of 
a certain family and render whatever med- 
ical services were necessary during the year. 
This could be made to include a yearly, or, 
better still, a semi-annual, inspection of the 
house, business premises and schools occu- 
ied or attended by the members of the 
amily, and a half-yearly or quarterly gen- 
eral overhauling of each individual, whether 
he seemed to need it or not. Then, when 
any one felt out of sorts, and one round of 
domestic remedies and a good night’s rest 
failed to relieve, there would be felt no 
hesitation in consulting the physician and 
having it decided in ten minutes whether 
anything serious be the matter, or whether 
the case might safely be left to Nature. 


The Borrowing Sister 


T TWENTY-FIVE years of age I was in 
receipt of a fair yearly salary from my 
rofession, with a savings-bank account of 
fteen hundred dollars. I was living in 
my sister’s family with all the comforts 
and society of home. My surroundings 
made my bachelor life more and more 
agreeable as the years went by. My sister’s 
husband, James, was one whom business 
drove, while she was ambitious, both for 
her home and for her —— pore. 
As James’ purse failed to supply er many 
wants, it was brother ‘‘ Harry’’ to whom she 
turned, sure of having her wants supplied. 
One of several cases where my savings 
added to the home possessions wes this: 
An adjoining lot which would add very 
much to the beauty of the home grounds 
was for sale. Sister Jean must have it 
added to her place. James had not the 
ready money. Then comes Jean’s win- 
ning voice: ‘‘Harry, can you let James 
have five hundred dollars, and take his 
note? You know that lot adjoining ours 
on the west is for sale. Our yard is so shut 
in. That lot would just let us out on the 
other street and also prevent a house from 
being — up there which would completely 
cut off our western view.”” James got the 
five hundred dollars, giving his note at five 
per cent., which per cent., like the prin- 
cipal, was never alluded to afterward. 
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Over 9,000 Stores Sell 
Columbia Records 


You’ll know why Columbia Records have won the highest awards 
everywhere if you'll just step inside one of those 9,000 stores and /isfen. 
The difference between Columbia Records and ordinary process 
records is much too plain to miss : 








Grand Prix, 
Paris, 1900 
Grand Prize, 


Popular songs by popular singers, concerts by 
bands and orchestras, character sketches in dia- 
lect, instrumental solos, the greatest triumphs of 


Look for 
this trade 





the stars of opera —no matter what the selection mark when Milan, 1906 
may be the reproduction is nothing less than per- on be > te 
fect. Every vibrant note of the living voice pours — Double Grand 
out full and round, clear and mellow, with no records. Prize, 


flatness, no scraping sound, no artificial quality 
of tone. 


St.Louis,1904 





Send for our latest list of new records, disc or cylinder. Get the Graphophone catalog 
if you don’t own a Graphophone. Cylinder records 25c. Disc records 60c to $s. 
Graphophones $7.50 to $200. 

To insure reply by return mail, mark your postal or letter Dept. P, 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’!, Tribune Building, New York. 
Distributing Depots: 35 West 23rd St., New York; 88 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 951 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 
At Jamestown Exposition, N. E. Corner Manufactures and liberal Arts Bldg. 

Dealers wanted wherever we are nct now represented. 


Ask to hear the newest numbers — There’s a treat in store for yeu. 
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NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SS. North West SS. North Land 
Leaves Buffalo Saturdays Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays 
and Duluth Tuesdays. and Chicago Saturdays. 

American or European Plan 


Toalllake resorts, including Mackinac Island, SaulteSte. 
Marie, Marquette, Houghton, Duluth, Harbor Springs, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 


Season from June 22d to 
First Week in September 


TICKETS 


OPTIONAL 
(RAIL or STEAMSHIP ) 
Special Excursion 
















Write for particulars. 


W.M.LOWRIE,G.P.A. 
379 Broadway 
New York City 





























CLEAR PROFIT 


® EACH YEAR 
CLEANING HOUSES BY MACHINERY 


has been made by F. R. Morgan, Jacksonville, Ill., H. Z. Kelly, 

Youngstown, Ohio, C. H. Billings, Syracuse, N. Y., and many 

other operators of our wagons. Machines in over 200 towns, 

some clearing $5000 per year, and we can prove it. Pays in 

towns of from 5000 population up. Amount of investment 

necessary from $2500 to $5000. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
We make the most efficient stationary cleaning systems for Hotels, Residences, 

Hospital Buildings, Ete. Send for estimate and booklet regarding 

i plant for your Building or Residence. 

5 We own the patents and are prosecuting all infr ingers 


THE MACHINE THAT Gen’l Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery Co. 
MAKES THE MONEY 4485 Olive St.,‘‘ Dept. A,’’ St. Louis, Mo. 
































































Joast in Summer 
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y The 
w VULCAN 
5) TOASTER 


Can be used on a 
Gas Range, Oil or Gasoline Stove 


4 Slices of Toast in two minutes 
Deliciously browned; sweet as a nut. 


The outside of the slice crisp and snappy; 
the inside as soft as a freshly baked biscuit. 


Only the VULCAN will do this 


There are a number of imitations on 
sale. More profitin them forthe dealer, 
but, don’t buy them, They don’t toast 
the bread: they burn it. Besides, owing 
to their inferior construction they per- 
mit the flame from the burner to come in 
direct contact with the bread, and the 
finished toast has a disagreeable taste. 
ThiscannothappenifyouusetieVulcan. 
Its construction positively prevents this. 

When you buy a toaster ask for the 
Vulcan by name. See that it has that 
narrow strip of unperforated metal 
pointedto by the hand inthe illustration. 
Also see that the name ‘‘' VULCAN” is 
on the top of the toaster. 


Your Dealer Will Sell You a Vulcan 

Ifhe has none instock, and will not get 
you one, write us enclosing 50 cents, and 
we will send you a toaster by express, 
charges prepaid, anywhere in the U. S. 


OUR BROAD GUARANTEE 


Buy of us or of your dealer. Try the 
Vulcan Toaster for ten days. Ifyou are 
not entirely satisfied at the end of that 
time, write us and we will gladly refund 
the amount you paid for the Toaster. 

Our Booklet on Toast is Yours for 
the Asking. 


WM. M. CRANE COMPANY 
1130 Broadway, New York 
Largest Manufacturers of Gas Appliances in the World, 
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Mobiloil 

is especially 

prepared to meet 

the particular re- 

quirements of every 

make of automobile. It comes in 


various grades —a special grade for 
every make of engine. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


is the only perfect automobile lubricant. 


Sold everywhere in barrels 
and cans of varying capa- 
cities. Send for Mobiloil 
booklet which lists every 
make of automobile and 
tells what grade of Mobiloil 
to use for each. It’s free. 
Mobiloil manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, 
N 








**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


Sfop Forsetting 


You are no greater intellectually than 
KEYTO your memory. Easy, inexpensive. In- 
Success SY creases income ; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversation ; devel- 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 

















After I had replaced on my bank- 
account, from my savings, the five hundred 
dollars and added considerable to it from 
year to year, strange as it may seem, an- 
other village lot on the northeast corner of 
James’ lot was for sale. Sister Jean’s 
ambition was for James to buy it; for by 

utting up a cozy cottage it would rent 
or a nice little sum, and, too, prevent any 
undesirable neighbors from locating there. 
But James had not enough money at hand. 
With a little help from brother Harry it 
could be arranged so nicely, and James 


could give a note bearing five per cent. 
interest, payable on demand. The ques- 
tion. was submitted to “Harry,” and, of 


course, “‘Harry”’ agreed to furnish one 
thousand dollars. 

The fifteen hundred dollars bank-account 
with which I started out was growing 
less as I was growing older. And, of course, 
I was more appreciative of the home com- 
forts which I found at sister Jean’s. 

A few years passed uneventfully, when 
the estate of a deceased citizen was to be 
settled. The estate consisted ef some 
valuable pieces of land. A sixty-acre hill- 
side just in view from James’ house was 
one of the pieces. The slope and the loca- 
tion would make it desirable for country 
homes, and its value, if it was put in mar- 
ket, would, perhaps, double in one year. 
There could be no doubt about it. James 
ought to buy the land and hold it for the 
rise in value. James would be glad to do 
so, but he had been building and making 
some repairs, in consequence of which he 
had not the ready money. Then came 
sister Jean’s coaxing voice again: “‘ Harry, 
can you help James out? There can be no 
risk in an investment in that sixty acres of 
land, and James’ note at five per cent. is 
much better than three and a half per cent. 
in the savings-bank. Besides, savings- 
banks have been known to fail.” 


Two Sharps and a Flat 


The result was that ‘Harry’ promised 
to help James out. The day of sale arrived 
and the land went for fifty dollars an acre. 
Sixty acres at fifty dollars an acre makes 
the cost three thousand dollars. It was 
surely a fine investment. James was the 
buyer, paying down the purchase price of 
three hundred dollars and going home for 
Jean to settle the balance, twenty-seven 
hundred dollars, out of ‘“Harry’s” sav- 
ings. James’ note (thus Jean reasoned) 
would be better and less trouble for ‘“‘Harry”’ 
than a mortgage ontheland. And“ Harry” 
is minus his twenty-seven hundred dollars 
at three and a half per cent. savings-bank 
account. 
The incidents I have mentioned are only 
a few of the many ways in which my sav- 
ings have been used for the benefit of Jean 
and her home. As her ambition increased, 
her expenses increased. It was entertain- 
ing, dressing and traveling. I was the one 
who supplied most of the funds for such 
urposes, besides adding to the increase of 
Sor real estate.» Sickness comes to Jean’s 
family. Her expenses are still greater. 
James’ business does not succeed. Busi- 
ness has driven him so long. He is tired 
of being driven, and wants a rest. Their 
home is free from debt. They have a nice 
little income from the rent of the cottage 
and from some other pieces of real estate. 
In case of necessity some of their pieces of 
property (for several had come into their 
possession) could be sold. Real estate had 
gone up in value so much that it might be 
well to sell some. It would probably never 
be any higher. James retires from business. 
A few years pass. Debts have been in- 
curred. Thecreditorsdemand their money. 
James makes an assignment to his wife, 
and he is thereby released from every ob- 
ligation. Another lapse of time and a 
brother dies, leaving Jean his property, 
which places her in independent financial 
circumstances. few years more pass, 
when Jean discovers that ‘“‘Harry”’ is get- 
ting to be an old man. She also discovers 
that he ought to have 2 home of his own, 
and not dependent uj; her. She realizes 
how disagreeable it is to her and to her 
guests (for she has many fashionable ones 
now) to have an old person about the 
house. ‘‘Harry’’ is getting to be eccentric, 
too. He ought to find some more quiet 
lace in which to live. In short, at fifty- 
ve years of age “Harry” finds himself 
without a home, without his savings of 
thirty years, without his fifteen hundred 
dollars which he started with, and, worst 
of all, without his sister Jean’s ha oe 
—" 7 > . . 
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The Biggest Kind of a Change That 
Ever Happened to Any Magazine 
has Happened This Month to 








THE 


SCRAP 
B@K 








and its own table of contents. 
ALL-=FICTION magazine. 


conventional magazine. 


wish to see what there isin it. It looks to meto 


and one-half cents a m i 


THE SCRAP BOOK for July is issued in two sections — two complete magazines, each with its owa cover 
One of these sections is an ALL-ILLUSTRATED magazine; the other is an 
Each is a mammoth magazine in itself. The one presents an overwhelming array of 
human injerest articles and illustrations; the other an enormous tonnage of fiction — 160 pages of absorbiag stories. 


Ten years ago I created a new type of magazine—the ALL-FICTION magazine. Now Iam creating 
another distinct type—the ALL-ILLUSTRATED magazine. ‘This is the age of specialization. Thecon- 
ventional magazine, with its smattering of illustrations and its smattering of fiction and its smattering of 
special articles, doesn’t contain enough of any one thing to make it satisfying. my ‘ 
magazine and the ALL-ILLUSTRATED magazine, joined together as a unit, strengthen each other, 
and make something really big and forceful and convincing. 


The Only Way to Know a Thing is to Try It 


The two-section magazine idea is brand-new to the world. 

I have given it, at odd times, four or five years of thought. 
desire to couple, in some way, the strength of the all-fiction magazine with the illustrated features of the 
It has been a difficult problem to work out. 
Be very good, but the only way to know a thing is to try it. 


Two Magazines for a Quarter— Easy Money 


The price of this two-part magazine is twenty-five 
st i 


The ALL-FICTION 


_ It is not quite new with me, however, as 
It first came into my mind in response to a 


Now that the idea is perfected, I 


cents, which is equal to twelve 
which were selling at ten cents 





FRANK A. MUNSEY, 


0. > 
have been advanced to fifteen cents. THE SCRAP 
magazines for twenty-five cents against thirty cents for two fifteen-cent magazines. 


Now Ready on all News-stands 


BOOK ia two parts means two 


NEW YORK 


















80 
yards 


the «6 TRI-PART ”” 


is the reel wonder of this age. Its mechanism 
is so perfect. Its parts are interchangeable. 
For instance, take two ‘ Tri-part’’ reels and 
change half the parts, the reels will work as fine 
asever. Do it with any other, and see the re- 
sult. We stand behind all our reels and will make 
repairs (if any) free. No other maker will. Very 
smooth running. Noiseless. Lightestforcapacity 
—greatest capacity for size. No bait-casting 
reel equals it for the price, $3.50. All dealers. 
Our booklet givesvaluable information—FREE,. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
54 Prospect Street Newark, N. J. 
Also Takapart, Expert and Featherlight Ree/s. 




















s . . 
Moving Picture Machines 
You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 





THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago 


WaterSupply 2 for Country Houses 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 








No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
lecated in cellar. Any 
pressure up to 60 lbs. 
The ideal fire protection. 

Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue “ 1.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs, 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, Boston. 
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MODEL *'B’’ BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 
THE EASIEST, MOST COMFORTABLE MADE 


Contains more and better rubber, has non-rusting, gold-gilt 
metal parts and new simple sliding hack (no harness to 
tangle, or unreliable parts te break), easy ef action, dura- 
ble, beautiful, and guaranteed to satisfy as no other 
Suspender can 
THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 
Light, heavy or extra heavy, as desired, extra long no extra 
cost. The ideal suspender for every man, youth and boy. 
If you want the best ask your dealer 
for Model “‘ B"’ Bull Dog Daspenders 
If he cannot supply you, we will, post paid, for 50 cents. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
HEWES & POTTE 
LARGEST SUSPENDER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
6, coln 8t., Boston, is. 
Our useful Bud! Dog Suspender Comb and Case mailed for 
10c. postage. Instructive booklet, “Style, or How to Dress 
Correctly,” sent free to those who mention this publication. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No 
“ positions "— no “ ruled lines ""—no “ shading"’— no “ word- 
signs ""—no “ cold notes.’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicage Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full 
course, all expenses paid, in any college, con- 
servatory or business school in the country in 
return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
You select the school — we pay the bills. If yeu 
are interested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 














































T aking in Ice in 


Alaska 


Now but a pleasant jaunt 
to that strange corner of the 
United States. 

To the gold mines and gla- 
ciers, the big fish and the totem 
poles, start by The 


PIONEER 
LIMITED 


on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway 


One of the world’ s celebrated trains. 
Electric lighted ; “longer, higher and 
wider berths ;’ excellent dining service. 

Leaves Chicago at 6.30 p. m. daily. 
Connects at St. Paul and Minneapolis 
the next morning with northern trans- 
continental trains. Choice of routes 
via Omaha and via Kansas City also 
offered. 

Steamers sail from Seattle and 
Vancouver. Special low rates to North 
Pacific Coast points, June zo to July 12. 
Return limit, Sept. 15. 

F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 

Chicago. 

W.S. HOWELL, General Eastern Agent, 

381 Broadway, New York. 















Comforts of 
the Compartment 
‘ar 


| The College Men’s Shoe 


Correct style; finest make; extra 
value; wears like a proverb; feels 
good when new; looks well at the 
eud of the season. 

Send for free Spring Catalogue. 
It explains how Ralston insures 
‘*foot-print’’ fit and comfort. 

















On request, we will send 
name of nearest agent, 
or mail shoes direct, 
$4.00, plus 25c. carriage. 
Fit guaranteed or 
money refunded. Price 


in Canada, $5.00. 
RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS, 985 
Main St., Campello 
(Brockton), Mass. 


Stock ‘ 
No. 107 7 
Patent 
Corona, 
Tuxedo 
Blucher 
Oxford. 





Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50" 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from ek: 


palm fiber, Double weave,durable anc 
light weight, with ce sore: | design 
in brim. Retails at $1. Postpaid 
for 50c, 2 for 90c, to introduce 
our Mexican hats and drawn- 
work. Same hat, plain, 40c; 
both for 75c. L: arge, medium 
and small sizes. Fine for eens 
gation and gardening. Art Catalog “A oces Sombreros free. 
E FRANGIS E. LESTER CO., Dept , Mesilla Park, 
yr awrgest Retailers Indian Mexicc 19 mr) tn Work ‘a | 











Taku Inlet, Alaska | 















An Overdose 


(Continued from Page 12) 


“Oh, that was nothing,” said Todd, 
turning red. 

They looked at one another, stru 
against the inevitable; then ‘they 
broke into laughter uncontrollable. 

id I—was it really so convincingly 
done?”’ she tried to say 

‘Perfectly! I Par to k-kill that man. 
I—I want to harm him yet.” 

“Oh, I am so glad! It is the most 
| splendid test! Do 7 think somebody 
will take the play and produce it? And do 
you think it will be a success? And do you 
think that some great emotional actress 
would create the part? Do you?” 

“You could create the part,” he said 
almost resentfully. 

“I? Why, I am not an actress. 
only v 

She stopped, raising her eyes to him ver 
gravely. ‘‘I think, first of all,” she said, 
‘that you had better tell me who you are. 
Not that I am the slightest bit afraid or 
or: I am not afraid of anything, 

have not been for three months. So, 
if you please, who are you ?” 

“TI—I’m only Dalley | Todd,” he ad- 
mitted. 

‘‘Dudley Todd? Oh; my brother knows 

ou at the Lenox Club. I am Evelyn 


“= 


I am 





est 

“B- B-Billy West’s s-s-sister!’’ he stam- 
mered. 

‘*Yes; not the pretty one; the eccentric 
one who has taken up Settlement work and 
‘isms’ and is good to the poor and has 
missions, and who has just bought this 

uaint old house here overlooking East 
iver Park 

“You! Billy West’s 

“Yes; not the pretty one. And I live 
here quite alone, and don’t have servants 
because I believe in equality, but can’t 
stand having my cook on my visiting-list. 
So here I am, and I’m third vice-president 
ofa working-girls’ club, and I do neighbor- 
hood work, and I am going to graduate 
from the Sloan Maternity some day, and, 
when nobody requires me as trained nurse 
or spiritual adviser, I—I’’—she flushed 
prettily —‘‘I hope to write plays to educate 
the people—like this first play you heard 
me reading to myself. I hope to reach and 
arouse the public through the medium of 
the drama.’ 

‘* Exactly,” he said, fascinated. 

iam a Socialist,’ ’ she said firmly; ‘‘I’ve 
been one for three months. It occurred so 
oddly. I was walking along Fifth Avenue 
opposite the Lenox Club, and as I walked I 
ae yf to glance up at the club window 
I am very careful about doing such 
a thing, but my brother is sometimes there, 
and I rather like to see him with the head 
of his walking-stick under his chin; he’s so 
chubby and cunning —— 

She — os at Todd; 
Todd aor git a 

**So I glanced up as I passed,”’ she con- 
tinued; ‘‘but I didn’t see my brother, only 
a rather horrid man with a monocle in one 
eye, staring at me re 

‘‘Manners!’”’ breathed Todd, electrified. 

‘Very, very bad manners,’ ’ she said un- 
consciously. ‘‘So I looked straight ahead 
and walked righton. . . . But—but—I 
began to have the a sensations a few 
moments later! —she hesitated, looking 
at Todd—‘“‘I he. a very, very different ame 
of girl three months ago, Mr. Todd. I was 
like other women—thoughtless, light- 
hearted, unimaginative, mediocre, devoted 
to frivolity —and, suddenly, as I walked on, 
I began to feel myself changing, my whole 
character changing, and awaking into a 
strangely new and delightsome personality! 

. LIwonder if you believe what I am 
saying?” 

“Yes, yes,’ muttered Todd; 
it; I knowit. Please go on.” 

“Thank you. Somehow I knew you 
would believe me. Somehow, the mo- 
ment I saw you I knew I was not afraid of 
you—even though you shouted so abruptly 
and came clattering so fiercely upstairs. 
I—it’s a curious thing—an almost incred- 
ible thing to admit—but do you know, Mr. 
Todd, that somehow your coming didn’t 
astonish me very much?” 

“‘D-didn’t it?’”’ stammered Todd raptur- 








and 





“T believe 


Ouro. Not that I was expecting you — 
not that I ever even thought of you—even 
knew you by sight. Yet it seemed quite in 
order to see you come chargin ere to 
my rescue. And when you t be me your 
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Strathmor 
Parchment 


RINTERS, publishers, advertisers, all who use paper have 

heard of the Strathmore book and cover papers made at 

Mittineague, on the Agawam River, in Mas: *chusetts. To 
every man who uses paper, “Strathmore” is a synonym for good 
paper... At these same mills is made also the most distinguished E 
bond paper for business correspondence. 

If you want to know what your printer or lithographer thinks 
of Strathmore papers, ask him if he would not advise you to select 
for your business stationery Strathmore Parchment, a writing paper 
fit to represent any business that is particular about the kind of 
impression its correspondence makes. 


Advertising Men, Attention! 
There are twenty thousand men in this 
country who are handling the advertising 
of large concerns, which means not only 

















most elaborate advertising literature ever 
issued by a paper house, and while we 
wish to put it in the hands of every man lay 
who ought and can buy such papers, we 





the selection of book and cover papers cannot afford to give it to anyone else. wy 

for advertising literature, but also papers Therefore, have your letter asking for this 

for stationery. To such men we would like set make clear, both as to its letter-head and an 

to send a set of our Mittineague books, show- its statement, your exact position in your pl 

ing our writing, book and cover papers. company, and we will send the books— not 

This set of we A constitutes the costliest and _ otherwise. ye 
e + © . ‘ 

Mittineague Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S.A. 2 


Obe “Strathmore Quality” Dapers || | |’ 
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fie REACH FOR GREATNESg 


"Nhe highest things of 
Jife are within the reach 
®) of all who are wiselv a s ee. 
provided with RYBIfOAM ! ‘ ‘a / 
anda brush. This cleansing ames 
antiseptic dentifrice insures 
Seainel beautiful teeth and 
fragrant breath. This means 
health. purity, refinement; 
essential qualitigs for success. 


UBIfoAmM 


is always a lift towar 
better living sr. a 
25 CENTS EVERY WHERE “tre: 
Khhhonss: EWHovrT & Co, LowellMé 























How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


You Can Make Big 
—<—a— | Money from the Start 


00k, 7 With this little candy spinning 


machine, which pays for itself in 

Lung and Muscle Culture the profits of a day or two. It 

the most instructive treatise has been in use three years and 

ar eee Meee tee. has proved a bigger success each 

rect and Incorrect breathing year. Ambitious hustlers take in 

Dia 4 4 , 

clearly described with dia- $25 to $50 a day. Why not 

gather in the dollars during vaca- 
t'on time, with the 


EMPIRE P 
Candy Floss Machine 


It takes a pound of sugar and in eight minutes turns it 
into 30 bags of silky, fluffy Candy Floss that sell at 5 cents 
each. Figure the profits yourself. People buy Candy Floss 
as fast as you can sack it up. No trouble to find patrons. 

The machine in operation is a curiosity that always 
attracts. No candy making or expert knowledge needed. 

Write for prices and particulars. 





grams and illustrations. 

The information given in this 
book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold. 
10¢. (stamps or coin). 


PAUL VON BOECK MANN, 
Respiratory Specialist, 
860 Bristol Bldg., 500 5th Ave., NewYork 


GENTS make good money selling our new 
A sign letters for office windows, store 
fronts, and glass signs. Easily put on. Write to-day for a Empire Candy Floss Machine Company 


free sample and full particulars. Address a Fisher Bldg., Chicago J 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 70 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. ‘4 





Sent on receipt of 
Address 


























































































































Every curve, every corner on eny roof 
made proof against the elements by 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


Any man who can use a hammer can 
lay it perfectly, and everything needed 
comes in the roll. 

We know that this is “‘strong talk’’ 
and would not say it if it could not be 
proved. Do you want the proof? 

May we have the pleasure of showing 
you why Rex Flintkote is the proved 
good roofing for all kinds of buildings 
under all kinds of climatic conditions? 


Samples and Book Sent Free 


All good dealers who put satisfied customers 
above large margins of profit, prefer to sell Rex 
Flintkote instead of 
its host of cheap imi- 
tators. You can tell 
the genuine if you 
‘Look for the Boy” 
trade mark on the roll. 
Send for the samples 
at once. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
43 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 




















No 
‘*‘Breaking In”’ 
Required 


The hard, stiff inner sole 
used in ordinary shoes makes 
“breaking in” a painful neces- 
sity. ‘Vhe flexible cushion sole 
of my shoes allows the foot to 
settle into the shoe snugly, and with perfect com- 
fort, because the inner sole conforms to the foot. 
Tired, sore, aching feet are practically unknown 
to wearers of 


The Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


The sole is damprprect, and is a 
non-conductor of heat and cold, 


Men’s, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Women’s, $3.00, $3.50 


lf your dealer hasn't them, send 
us his name and ask for booklet. 
Send all orders and corre- 
spondence to 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY 
Dept. 5, 406 Washington 8t. 
Boston, Mzss. 























are the fastest — 
the easiest running 


Glascock’s Racers 


THE ONLY HILL- @&» Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 


CLIMBERS MADE. g@ ™ Rowing and Rowing. These 
Built for children from exercise motions develop all 
2to 15 years old. Hav- muscles of the child's body. 
ing no dead center re- hysicians endorse Glas- 
quires less power, so y, cock’s—T lie Standard, on 











account of these and 


that the littlest tot 
© many other superior 


can climb a grade on 


a Glascock’s features. Ask your 

Racer. It's dealer. Write for cat- 

seared and alogue now. 

runs faster and 

didesent from Glascock Bros, 

ali other 

hand- ‘ Mig. Co, 
ropelled s j _ 

pen an Gear wheels 605 Factory St. 


are encased. 





name I had an odd feeling that matters 
were happening as they ought to happen — 
as they were bound tohappen. . . . I 
wonder whether you understand me?” 

“Perfectly,” he murmured under the 
spell of her sweet sincerity. 

“‘Very well, then; I will just say this: 
that three months ago I wasanother woman, 
and to-day I am my real self—fresh from 
the chrysalis of the past, awakened from 
twenty years of emotionless immaturity to 
emerge into the world and bear my part of 
its sorrows and its burdens, and to do m 
part toward its betterment. And that is all. 
; «-« SUOULmyaen, .-. . Me Todd’ 

‘Please, please, go on.” 

‘Why, what more is there to say?” she 
asked laughingly. “You know all about 
me now. You know I am absolutely un- 
conventional, unafraid, and—and auda- 
cious enough to offer you a chair—at 
midnight —alone with me in this house.” 

And she rose and indicated a chair on her 
left with a gesture of delicate audacity. 

The mixture of Socialism and uncon- 
ventionality combined with the charm and 
fearless poise of a young girl, bred in the 
world, produced an ensemble so sweet, so 
piquant, so adorable, that Todd sat bolt 
upright on his chair beside her, wrapped in 
a blissfully imbecile daze. 

“‘T don’t care what an artificial and self- 
conscious society might think of this, do 
you, Mr. Todd?” she asked. 

‘Not a bit,” said Todd. Her eyes were | 
very friendly; her glance wandered over 
him with a confident but thoughtful 
curiosity. 

“I am very glad you came,’ 
‘Will you come again?” 

“Yes!!!!”? exclaimed Todd so fervently 
that she flushed. 

‘I wonder whether you’d be interested 
in Settlement work—in my work here 
among the poor?” she ventured. 

“Tam,” said Todd warmly. ‘‘I’vea lot 
of —I—well, an uncle of mine left me some 
money. Do you want it?” 

‘‘Want it!’’ she repeated blankly. 

‘For the poor!”’ 

‘‘I—why, Mr. Todd—I couldn’t—it is 
very generous Ee 

‘‘But I want to spend it on all these 
Dagosand gutter-snipes!’’ hesaid earnestly. 
“‘T want to convert the ye en and be 
oe to them with pamphlets and soup. 

ll give ’em anything you say—new hats, 
gum-drops, hospitals, anything you’d like 
“em to enjoy.” 

His generous emotion set a faint pink 
fire in her cheeks. 

“But it wouldn’t do to give indiscrim- 
inately,”’ she said, leaning a trifle nearer 
toward him. ‘Besides, I don’t quite see 
— I am going to accept your financial 
ai ” 

‘*Please let me,”’ he pleaded. ‘‘I-—-I’ve 
been wandering around loose for the last 
three months, making lots of money and 
having adventures, but I didn’t know what 
I really wanted until I saw you.” 

‘‘Me!’’—the vivid tint spreading on her 
lovely face. 

‘“Yes—I want—want you! —but I won’t 
speak of that just now; I’ll confine my 
suggestions to this business of first aid to 
the indigent Dago, and I hope you'll let 
me build a hospital for you “ 

She lay back in her chair, blue eyes 
starry and wide, and the bright color grew 
and faded with every quick-drawn breath 
as she watched him, fascinated, while he 
spoke with all the eager boyish impulsive- 
ness of a young man suddenly and hope- 
fully in love. 

For there was no chance to misunder- 
stand; his every feature, every gesture 
told the story, and the light in his eyes 
betrayed it, and the very sound of his voice 
confessed it, and her own pulse mechan- 
icaily echoed the avowal, beating out un- 
steadily its irrevocable confirmation. 

Love! To come like this! Suddenly, 
swiftly, irresistibly, like this! Love!—to 
come so abruptly, filling his heart as he met 
her eyes, dominating him soul and body 
and mind, so that it usurped his own per- 
sonality and enslaved every power of it, 
using his eyes and lips fer its own purposes. 

And the purpose of love was to make her 
understand, admit, believe, marvel and be 
afraid. 

She was afraid. 

Then the love, new-born, looked out at 
her through his eyes while he was talkin 
excitedly about hospitals; and she hear 
his words as in a dream, but sat spellbound 
under the revelation from his eyes. 


, 


she said, 
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He talked and talked and talked, and 
Heaven knows he was prosy—but she did | 





“It’s Nice to Know How Far You Go.” 





are the only time tried instruments that will show distance 
traveled. hey demonstrated their superiority years ago and 
have maintained it. They are the only Permanently accurate, 
mechanically correct and ‘‘fool proof’’ odometers made, and 
thousands more are in use than all other makes put together. 
Supplied in convenient forms for every vehicle: 


For Automobiles, from $10 to $25, with all fittings 
complete to attach to any make of car. Give 
size of wheel and model of: car when ordering. 

For Horse-drawn Vehicles, from $3.50 to $9.00, with 
fittings, complete, for all vehicles and all wheel 
sizes. State size of wheel used. 

For Bicycles and Motor Cycles, Veeder Cyclometers 
from $1.00 to $2.50, ready to put on. Give wheel 


“THE VEEDER TACHODOMETER 


$75 for automobiles, registers distance, both ‘‘trip”’ 
and total, and shows speed at all times. Scientific- 
ally and permanently accurate. Only one moving 























part. No springs. Descriptive matter free from 
Form B 
The Veeder Mfg. Co., | Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. yyw FY 
INVITATIONS Finished P tly by Experts. 
W EI I | N< i 100 for $3.50 > | KODAK FILM prensa arnt attoclerammecone: 
ed Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50c with 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 


Visiting Cards 100 50c; with a: 75c. Monogram 


stationery. Write for samples. 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices and Sample print. 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Kodaks and Supplies. Bepert Photo-Finishing, 
12 North Main 8t., ilkes-Barre, Pa. 


order. 





Come— 


Follow Us; 
For 


This Business 
Will Raise Us All 


—Shakespeare, 


























Thousands of men all over the world point to this mark as the be- 
ginning of their success. Will you followthem? It’s easy. All you 
have to do is to mark the coupon opposite the occupation you like best, 
then mail it to the International Correspondence Schools, who in turn 
will show you how you, too, can be raised from your present position 
to one that will not only command big pay but the respect of the world. 
There’s not a single obstacle in the way. It doesn’t matter who 
you are or what your circumstances. If you can read and write, the 

International Correspondence Schools have an easy way to help you. 

Neither does it matter what your present occupation is or where you 
live. The I. C. S. can reach you as easily as if you were next door to them. 

Therefore, if you are interested enough to learn how the I. C. S. can 
help you to qualify for a better position, bigger salary and success—7x 
your spare time —without leaving home or your present position, mark 
and mail the coupon to-day. You'll surely do this if you consider your 
future worth the cost of a two cent stamp. 

There’s no.chazge for this advice. 

The long line of successful I. C. S. men was increased during April by 
427, as shown by this number of un- 
solicited letters the I. C. S. received 
telling of salaries increased and pro- 
motions received through I. C. S. 
training. Many of these men when 

they started could barely read 
and write. Surely, then, the 

I. C. S. can help YOU. 


Here is the coupon—it’s ready. 


Are You? 


International Correspondence Schools |§ 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obiigation on 
my part, how I can qualify for a larger salary 
in the position before which I have marked x 





Mech. Draughtsm'n 
Telephone ineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisem’t Writer 
Show Card Writer Surveyor 
Window Trimmer Stationary Engin’r 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
Illustrator ia’ 

Civil Service Arch.Draughtsman 
Chemist Architect 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 














Name ——__. '. = 


Street and No. —____ — 


City 





Some letters are 
merely read and thrown 
away. Others are filed 
away and become valu- 
able documents of rec- 
ord, referred to again 
and again. 


If your correspond- 
ent pays you the com- 
pliment of preserving 
your letters, pay him the 
compliment of writing 
them upon paper that 
will stand filing. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark" 
is hard to tear, hard to 
wear, and lasts and lasts. 


That Orp Hampsuire Bonp is good paper 
for commercial stationery is the testimony 
of discriminating business men—many 
of them have told us it is the best. Prove 
this for yourself—have your printer show you 
the Orp Hampsuire Bonp Book of Speci- 
mens, or better still, write us for a copy. It 
contains suggestive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of O-p Hamrsuire Bonp. 
Please write on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world 


making bond paper exclusively 





South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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SOME POINTERS ON SHUTTERS 


Pointer No. 2 


A shutter the speed of which is not CONSTANT 
for any given speed number is NOT EFFICIENT. 

A shutter that is too slow 2 high pe or too 
fast at slow speed is NEXT ‘TO USELES 

A_ shutter that is mater in its a is 
WORSE THAN USELESS. 

Try almost any shutter on the market in the 
light of these statements. See for yourself, and 
form your own judgment. 

Then take a Goerz XexcelL. Sector Shutter and 
try it under the same conditions. ITS SPEED 
WILL ALWAYS BE CONSTANT. 


For further particulars write to 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


52 BE. Union Square, New York 
Heyworth Bidg., Chicago 











Telgmann & Torka, Selling Agents for the Pacific 
\ Coast, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








> Reduced rates, th h 

GOING WEST r cars for household Mert 

To and from Colorado, Utah and Pacific Coast points. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT Co. 


Room 507, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








not think so, lying back there in her chair, 
wide-eyed, thril hrilled, tremulous of lid and lip, 
as the undertone of love, sounding per- 
sistently through his platitudes, swept her 
like a caress, and set the rose-fire creeping 
across her cheeks. 

Socialism, equality, freedom and the un- 
trammeled expression of it, fearless confi- 
a the repudiation of all that is arti- 

: these had been the vows she had 
re wat She understood, she remembered. 

And now, with all ‘the strength and 
instinct and passion of her young soul and 
heart, she was struggling against the creed 
she had confessed —struggli , bewildered, 
rejecting its confession from ‘is lips. 

Turmoil in the confessional—for her 
heart was that dim sanctuary; revolt in 
mind and body, and anathema for the 
penitent—as she rose, breathless, cheeks 
aflame, arms outstretched in a sudden ges- 
ture that at the same time silenced him and 
ee herself —silenced him foran instant 
onl ly; shielded herself very badly. 

or—oh, ircredible!—he had ew her 
hands in his, her soft, white hands, both of 
them, that twisted fiereely as though to 
hurt him, not to escap 

“All this talk!” bei jmemaee’, ‘“means 
only one thing! ad 

‘*D-don’t say it!”’ she gasped. 

‘Will you not believe it?’ 

‘‘I—yes! I know it isso; I know how it 
is with us—what has ha pened. But I 
cannot endure it—so quickly — —to—to have 
you—take me—this way 

“You are alread tolen, ” he whispered, 
mastering her hands. 

‘IT know it—prisoner—in my own house.” 

. + Her hands fell limp, she drew a 
deep, sweet breath and slowly, very slowly, 
raised her eyes to his. 

“Be merciful,” she said. ‘The silk of 
the old e still clothes me under these 
red rags of emancipation.” 

“s ed ” he said, his soul in his eyes. 

Then, paling, she raised her hands and he 
drew them close af inst his _ 

“‘Good-night,’”’ she whispered 

‘To-morrow ?” 

tid Vu yes.” 

‘‘And always, after that? 
Forever and ever—until —— 





Always? 


About one o’clock that morning, Man- 
ners, squatting distractedly upon a bench 
in the park, perceived a shadowy form, 
apparently a prey to religious exaltation, 
wandering about under the trees, arms 
on. ace lifted to Heaven. 

Todd!” he cried, bounding to his feet. 
Then the desire for battle overwhelmed 
him and he charged headlong upon Todd 
and assaulted him. And they had a splen- 
did time there all alone under the stars. 

“Beast!” —_— Manners, blocking an 
upper cut and countering. And Todd came 
back joyously on the nose, and they mixed 
it again until, breathless, speechless and 
satisfied, they meus apart and sat 
down on the same 

“Careful about your nose, old fellow,” 

anted Todd; “‘don’t hold it over my 

nees.”’ 

So Manners held his nose over the grass 
likea gentleman, and Todd lent himanother 
handkerchief. 

‘‘That was fine, wasn’t it?’’ said Manners. 
“We must | do it again with six-ounce 
gloves 

“‘Certainly,” replied Todd ogres ye 
as Manners rose and started toward the 
street. And, a his arm in his friend’s 
arm, he looked up blissfully at the stars. 

After a long time, during which, from 
moment to moment, Manners furtively 
pressed the borrowed handkerchief to his 
nose, they came into Fifth Avenue and 

headed southward toward the Lenox Club. 

‘‘And now,” said Manners, ‘‘ perhaps 
you had better tell me what happened to 
you.’ 

But Todd only shook his head dreamily 
and raised his eyes to the star-set sky. 

“No,” he murmured, ‘‘not until it is 
announced.” 

Manners turned pigeons J cold. 

“Announced!” he repeated threaten- 





ngy, 
“Yes; to = West’s sister—not the 
pretty one. bless you, William.” 


But Tons was past all speech. 
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When in need of paint, enamel, stain 
or varnish for any use there is only one thing 
you need to know—that is to ask for the 
‘‘Acme Quality’’ Kind and /ook yor the 


ACME QUALITY 









mark on the label that distinguishes the Perfect Paint, Enamel, Stain 


or Varnish for Every Purpose. 


Our book tells how to use paint to the best advantage, to finish 
things old or new and be sure of perfect results. 
Ask for ‘‘ Zhe Selection and Use of Paints and Finishes.’’ The 


only book of its kind ever published. 
Completely indexed so you can turn at 


Explains every operation. 


j= 


Fully illustrated in colors. 


once to any information you need, 
from renewing an old chair to painting 
the entire house. 

Tells you how to treat all kinds of 
wood and metal. Gives plain direc- 
tions for removing old paint, filling, 
staining, varnishing, waxing, paint- 
ing. Every home owner, every prac- 
tical painter, every user of paint, 
should have this book. No charge 
— write for it. 


Dept. Q, ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 


Detroit, Mich. 



































The Iver Johnson Safety 

Automatic Revolver won’t go 

off unless you deliberately 

pull the trigger. Do that and 

you’ll find it just as sure as it 

is safe. The straightest-shooting, hardest- 
hitting, most reliable revolver made to-day. 


Rightly proportioned, beautifully finished ; a gen- 


tleman’s pistol for pocket, desk or bureau. 


Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’ tells more in detail why the Iver 
Johnson has outstripped competitors in public favor. Our handsome 
catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction. 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY 
HAMMER REVOLVER 
3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 
22 rim-fire cartridge, 
or 38 center-fire cartridge 

Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price tf dealer will not supply. Look for 
owl's head on grip and our name on barrel. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & eye Works, 147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Str: 
Pacific Coast: 1346 Park St., met, Cal. 


ACCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


A 


+\ 


head on the grip 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY 
HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


32 $6 32 or 38 center-fire car- 
e tridge 


Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrei Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


o) 

"y 

ge IVER JOHNSON 
Look for the owl's 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


















































8-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 


{London, Eng.: 17 Mincing Lane, E.C. 





SKIDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 
ae Bare 
H.P. Engine 


‘ With Accessories and 
Boat Fittings, $39.90 


Pats. 
Pend. 














2 


Swiftest,most powerful, efficient and re- 

liable engine of its sizeon earth. Drives 
Canoe, Rowboat, or 14to 20 ft. Launch, 
with load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. Re- 
versible, easy to install and operate. 
Catalog Runson Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene 
FREE or Alcohol. Soldunder 5-Year Guarantee. 


BELLE ISLE MOTOR CO., Dept. 17, Detroit, Mich. 





I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail. Only field not ov vaccnoudiad. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
thorough. My graduates are successful. 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, 5 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.” 














PATENTS that PROTECT 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 








Our$ books for Inventors mailed onreceiptof6cts.stamps 


Estab. 1869 
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Set A New Style—Country Club 

This is a néw close-fitting collar, suitable for the narrow four- 
Shand, tied in a small, neat knot. Made in 2 heights. 

+ Country Club I, 1% in.; Country Club Il, 24s in. 


_ Corliss-Coon Collars are better 
~ Bycutting away interlining where the finger points, the collar is made 
flexible at the fatal spot—will make “more trips to the laundry.” 


Buy of dealers. If not willingly supplied, send rete i 
price to us. Writesfor new Style Book today : 


Corliss, Coon & Coz, Dept. V, Troy, N. Y. 
hy 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE, 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED ae 
“Sag The name is 


stamped on 
every loop — 7 
The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
" Mailed on receipt of price. 














GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass,, U.S. A. 


[Sw ALWAYS EASY —— 


resident BAK 


Suspenders 7 sus 


ns ps 



























Neither warm weather 
nor water affect Presi- 
dent Suspender ends. 
Moisture and coloring 
of leather stain shirts 
—President white 
braided cord ends 
don’t. Some men 
wear belts; not that 
- they like belts, but 
most suspenders 
bind and cling. 
Presidents rest so lightly you can’t feel them. 


Lightweight Summer Presidents weigh 2 
oz. Wear them instead of a binding belt 
and you won’t have to adjust your trousers 
50 times a day. 


_ If you can’t get Lightweight Presidents 
in your city, buy of us. After 3 days’ wear, 
if unsatisfactory, return for your money. 
50c. a pair. 

Also Medium and Heavyweights. Extra 
long for big men. Special sizes for youths 
and boys. 

The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., S51 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 





The Hoodwinking 
of Apollo 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


deference to the hostess of the evening, 
there was round after round of enthusiastic 
applause, and Martinelli, who had followed 
him off, hugged him close, and was deterred 
from kissing him only by the condition of 
his face. 

Then the proud Italian dragged him forth 
again, and after a racy little encore Reddy 
found himself alone in his dressing-room. 

In the centre of the floor lay his old gar- 
ments. With one leg in his ragged trousers 
he became aware suddenly of a Presence— 


a Presence which had floated noiselessly | 


into the little stall and filled it to overflow- 
ing; which billowed ruffles and flounces; 
which beamed satisfaction; which, for fear 
of soiling its front on the burnt cork, 
touched him gingerly with oe gp ate : 
which glimpsed his fiery head, exclaimed 
shortly, gasped spasmodically, and sank 
speechless into the only chair. 

While it was still gasping, the rear cur- 
tain was poked up and Jeae Roscoe was 
pushed into the presence of his bewildered 
mamma, the coachman exclaiming: ‘‘It’s 
the kid!” 

Jimmy McBride had always stood some- 
what in awe of his mother and father. 
Now, in the white light that beat upon his 
iniquity, he felt his small body shrink in 
layers concentric, and the figure of his 
mother seemed to have expanded. 

Reddy Munce, the while, was trying to 
get his unclad limb into his trousers’ leg. 

Thus they faced each other, those three, 
one astounded and two terror-stricken— 
speechless all. Mr. McBride suddeniy ap- 
peared in the door. 

‘‘What’s this?” he asked, staring at the 
strange tableau. 

His wife’s fat throat swelled and swal- 
lowed at something, her face grew tense. 

“IT say’’—McBride began in a rather 
awful voice, but stopped when he per- 
ceived that his son was weeping. 

Reddy Munce had never made a practice 
of crying. It was a baby’s solace at the 
best, but in the fight against tears his thin 
lips had a way of doubling on themselves, 
which they did now, while as for words he 
was as dumb as the Sphinx. 

It was Jimmy, after all, who first found 
voice. In a pathetic little monologue, 
he went through the whole thing from 
beginning to end. Mrs. McBride rustled 
out to the Bishop’s side, where she watched 
the show to the end. 

McBride’s patience, oddly, lasted till his 
son was through. He had been genuinely 
proud of what he thought the boy had 
achieved. He was not a noisy man, and 
he had not charged through the main aisles 
in the direction of the dressing-rooms, as 
his wife had done. 

The last crisp chord that ended the en- 
core, and the demonstration which followed 
had set something to tugging away at his 
heartstrings. He was a proud man, and 
Reddy Munce’s triumph had touched the 
weakest point in his armor. And now 

Watching his boy, whose great tears 
were still undried, he felt a sudden com- 
passion for him, and a shame for himself 
that he had forced so desperate a game on 
the little fellow. 

“And you—you like it?” he asked, turn- 
ing to Reddy Munce. 

eddy’s voice came back by way of a 
cough. ‘‘I—I’m sure dead stuck on it.” 

cBride picked up the fiddle, and eyed 
it curiously as if it were some strange sort 
of bug. Then he put it in its case and 
handed it to Reddy. 

“Take it; it’s yours,” he said kindly. 
‘*Go ahead with Martin—what’s-his-name; 
the bills will be met—as usual,” with a 
grim smile. ‘‘And, since Jimmy likes the 
goat better than the fiddle, what do you 
say to letting him have the goat, eh? . . . 





All right, he can get it to-morrow. Now, | 


rub some of that black off your face and 
I’ll have William take youover to the house 
for something to eat.’ 

When Reddy was gone, McBride picked 
uphisboy. James Roscoe McBride cuddled 
up a his father. 

A half-hour later, Reddy Munce slipped 
back to the dressing-room and, finding 
them thus, cautiously took up his violin 
and hurried out. 

His violin! His violin! 

The stars that showed through the nar- 
row slit of Hogan’s Alley seemed —every 
one of them—to twinkle a smile at him. 
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What Is Nabisco? 


A Dessert—light, fascinating wafers with a creamy 
center of enticing sweetness. 

A Light Refreshment—blending perfectly with ices 
and beverages—adding to the simplest menu 
a royal touch of elegance and refinement. 








A Confection—to enjoy when fancy dictates. 


NABISCO wares 


mean happiness for the little ones, rare enjoyment for 
the older ones, and to the casual guest a continued 


yume 


welcome. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















SEE THIS TRADE-MARK ? 


When you buy shoe trees look for 
this trade-mark. It means that you 


are getting a pair of the genuine 


MILLER 
SHOE TREES 


for none but the genuine are 
marked in this way. 

Their regular use is a good 
habit. Miller Shoe Trees keep 
your shoes in their original style 
and shape, and will increase their 
wear and preserve their appear- 

ance till they are worn out. 
We have a handsomely illustrated 
booklet on ‘‘ Shoes and their Care”’ 


which should be read by every 
shoe-wearer and which we will 
gladly mail on request. Leading 
shoe dealers everywhere sell 
Miller Shoe Trees. If your TRApS 


dealer does not have them, they may 
be ordered by mail. Write for booklet. 


0. A. Miller Treeing Machine Company, prockte: Sass. €é Za 

















“TRUST THE TRUSS” 


Th ee . a JOHN 


Truss Bridge Bicycle 


This is the bicycle upon which the great six-day race was won in Madison 

Square Garden, December, 1906 —a contest that was unusually trying on 

the bicycles. The Iver Juanson Truss not only makes the bicycle stronger, 

but easier to “‘ push.’? This is because the truss gives a rigidity that prevents loss of 

power through “ give’? of the frame —a common fault in many bicycles. Iver Johnson 

Bicycles are honest bicycles at honest prices. Throughout their manufacture only the 
best of material and the most skilled workmanship are 





used. Every lver Fohnson Bicycle is fully guaranteed. 


Write for Catalog and Name of Your Dealer 
Catalogue gives full description of all 
models, with prices and options. Sent free 
with name of your local dealer upon request. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Iver Johnson Revolvers (‘* Hammer 
the Hammer ’’) and Single Barrel Shoigans. 
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Do You Wear 
Suspenders or Belt ? 


Physical Culturists say that the Belt is 


more healthful. Nufangl Trousers em- 

body the Physical Culture idea and are 
especially adapted to the wearing of a belt. 
These trousers are self-supporting — they 
fit so perfectly and comfortably around the 
waist that all the strain comes on the hips, 
where it should be. 


The Present 


"Nufanst” 


Trousers 


are the perfect summer trousers—snug fitting, 
yet loose enough to be comfortable. The 
waistband is divided into two paris at the side 
seams and fastened by two snap clasps on each 
side. This method allows of a variation in 
girth measure of nearly five inches. Because 
vf their perfect fit, Nufangl Trousers do not 

wrinkle or fold at back or sides —a fea- 

ture appreciated by all well-dressed men, 





Leading clothiers have 
“Nufangi"’ trousers in all 
the seasonable weights and 
weaves at the same price 
as ordinary trousers. If 
not at yours, learn where 
to get them by addressing, 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 
592 Broadway, 
New York City. 


THE -« 
SIDE VENT 
DOES IT 











Athletic Outfitters 


BLUE TRADE MARK 
Athletic Goods 


at 
SPECIAL BLUE PRICES 


“READE SE 
% SD 
° (jh) e 
Sos Ton, mas? 
Are 


DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere is the United States. 


Send for 1907 
Blue Trade Mark Catalog 
Now ready. 


















WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
Established 1826. 
Mention Sat. Eve. Post 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Evanston Classical School 


An ideal school for girls located in 
Chicago’s most exclusive suburb— 12 miles 
from the city. Within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions 
for which Chicago is famed. Cultured 
instructors, Delightful home life. Refined 
associations, Social advantages whole- 
some. French and German by native 
teachers. Music, Art, Elocution, Swedish 
System of Gymnastics. Preparatory, Cer- 
tificate and College Courses. Our catalog 
outlines our methods and the advantages 
to be obtained here. Write for it to-day. 
Address 

MRS. ALICE CLAWSON GOVE, Principal, 

625 University Place, Evanston, Ill. 














'SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 
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A SIX-CYLINDER 
COURTSHIP 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The tooting of a horn on the street be- 
low, a hasty glance from a window, and I 
knew that my car had arrived. Now forit! 

As I descended in the elevator I debated 
as to what I should do. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Snowden," cho- 
rused the reporters, as I stepped into view. 

“‘Good-morning, boys,’’ I said, nodding 


| pleasantly. 


‘How about that story in the Dispatch 
this morning, Mr. Snowden?” 

“Tt’s substantially correct,” I affirmed. 

‘Not the Holland House part? ”’ said one. 

**No,” I admitted; ‘‘my cousins are not 
spans at the Holland House.” 

“Get a picture of him in his chug wagon, 
Harry!” 

‘Snap him on the steps!” 

These orders, issued to camera-carrying 
aides-de-camp by their respective generals, 
were promptly executed. 

‘Just a moment, Mr. Snowden. Was 
the gentleman who appeared at the station 
really your cousin?” 

“He certainly was.” 

‘‘And was the lady his wife?’’ 

This question was too much for me. 
“‘Cut out of here, quick, Charlie,’ I growled. 
Then, as the car swung away from the 
curb, I turned and answered my tormentor. 

“No, ——,” I said; “‘she isn’t his wife, 
and, what’s more, she never will be!’’ 


XVI 


we spun around a corner. 

‘‘Oh, anywhere!” I said, with the re- 
lieved sigh of a — just escaped from 
a hostile band of Indians. Not that a few 
geriees more or less could make any 
difference—now. It wasn’t to escape re- 
tery that I was rushing off to Lon 

sland; it was to escape my friends. I’ 
probably put up at one of the smaller 
mag clubs on Long Island, and from 
there I’d burn the wires with messages till 
Jimmie Redmond turned up. There was 
no use in taking Charlie >: with me, 
though; I’d drop him at the next corner. 

Charlie took leave of me with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude. ‘I’m back on the 
= again, thanks to you, Mr. Snowden,” 

e said. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Charlie! It was 
monstrous of Kelly to discharge you.” 

“‘T only hope he will let me stay.” 

‘‘He’d better,” I replied. ‘‘By the way, 
if those confounded reporters show up at 
the garage, you don’t know anything about 
last night.”’ 

I now took the wheel, directing my 
course toward the East Side. 

When I say that the Manhattan end of 
the Williamsburg Bridge is the hardest 
thing to find in New Yori, believe me, I do 
not exaggerate. It was quarter to twelve 
when at last I succeeded in reaching it. 

Once there, I handed the ticket, pur- 
chased with a dime I had discovered in a 
pocket of my dust-coat, to the man whose 
duty it is to collect this questionable tax. 
That accomplished, I proceeded sedately 
on my way, a flaming contrast to the shiny- 
black hearse now acting as my pacemaker. 

Below me smart Sound steamers, clumsy 
excursion boats and panting tugs whistled 
insolently at one another. In front of me 
loomed Brooklyn, its shore-line a tangle of 
rigging, masts and spars, its tall factory 
chimneys fouling the air with smoke and 
punctuating the broken sky-line like huge 
exclamation points. In the middledistance 
an occasional church spire pointed Heaven- 
ward; for Brooklyn, be it known, is the 
champion church city of the United States. 

I have often wondered if that accounts 
for the execrable paving of its streets along 
the water-front; if the good intentions, 
fostered by the churches, are in some way 
responsible for—say, Jackson Avenue. 

But surely not. The man who paved 
Jackson Avenue was, as every automobile 
owner knows, ny by the Evil One. 

A happier lot than Jackson Avenue was 
awaiting me, however. Once off of the 
bridge, I dodged the hearse, which 
most probably had inspired these melan- 
choly thoughts, and, after some zigzagging 
in and out and around corners, emerged 
into Bedford Avenue. 

Forty minutes later I was tempting 
the police on the Jericho Pike. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 
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= HERE to, sir?” asked Charlie, as | 
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Above rate is from Chicago — proportionately low rates from all eastern 





points. 


See the Rockies of Montana—make the side trip to the wonderful 


Kootenai cour 


Only $62.50 round trip, Chicago to Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and other 
Puget Sound points, on same dates. 
For a comfortable trip take the 


1907. Liberal 


“Oriental Limited” 


or the Fast Mail daily from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Spokane and 


itry. 


stop-overs. 


Seattle, via Great Northern Railway. 


Sleeping Cars. Compartment-Observation Car on the‘‘Oriental Limited.” 


For illustrated folder and information regarding routes and rates from 
your city, call on or address 


W. M. LOWRIE, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 379 Broadway, NEW YORK 
C. W. PITTS, General Agent Passenger Dept., 220 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL 


Alaska — Yukon— Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June- October, 1909 


— (ireat Northern Railway = 


SPOKANE 


and 
Return 


Every Day Until July 12 


ACCOUNT ANNUAL CONVENTION BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION, SPOKANE 


June 22, 1907 








Return limit, September 15, 


Dining Cars, Standard and Tourist 
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mRubber ser! 
Shaving Brushes | 


_ shed 
brushes m 


bedded in 
— proven 
the only 
that can 

sterilizing 
water. 
every 


intact. I 
imitation 


Send for han 
tng many styl 
cents up to 


** Rubberset’’ Shaving 
Brushes are the only 


shed bristles over the 
face. Why? Because the 
bristles are solidly em- 


That’s why 
**Rubberset’”’ is 
guarantee 


mark on every brush is 
your protection. 


$6.00. 
dealers or sent by us on receipt of price. 


Rubberset Brush Co., 63 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Br adford Academy Young Women 


One Hundred and Fifth Year. 
Thirty miles from Boston. 


grounds, 
Vassar a 


yearsandtwo years’ course for High School graduates. 
Forcatalogueand book of views, addressthe Principal. 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A. M. 
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Marine Engines 


This is by far the best 
engine Mr. S. R. Du Brie 
has produced. His other 
| designs were leaders; he 
| hasnowimproved onevery 
feature of them so that the 
Peerless is a leader of 
m@ leaders. In a word, the 
Peerless is the finest ma- 
rine engine made, not only 
at its price but at any price. 


Our Peerless Swell Special 


12 to 24 h. p., two 4% x5 cylinders, cast in dual units with 
one Pump, one Overflow and one Exhaust Pipe for both; 
double contact eccentric commutator; our special Autono- 
mous or any standard float feed carburetor; compression 
oiler of special design insures perfect lubrication; vibration 
eliminated. 

Use the Peerless Engine for 30 days and if it does not live 
up to our every claim send it back at our expense and we 
will promptly return your money. 

Write today for catalog quoting all sizes. 

THE PEERLESS MARINE ENGINE CO. 

324 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


Speed without Vibration 
Genuine Bargains 


ulligh-GradeUpright P [ANOS 


Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from 
$350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; also ordinary 
second-hand Uprights, $100 up; also ro very fine 
ParlorGrand pianos at about half. Newpianos, 
mahogany, $145 and up. Aline of beautiful pop- 
ularnew pianos at$250,$275,$300. Write for illus- 
trated list. Easy monthly payments accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, adams st., CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval. 


P ATENTS WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
Highest references. 














Terms moderate. Best services. 
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C BRENAU or: 
For Young Ladies @jau=esee 
THREE HUNDRED BOARDERS —representing twenty states. Varied courses. Faculty, 30 
ialists with American and European training. Ideal location in Piedmont region of the South, near 
Adente. Ten buildings with oll modern conveniences and eleqent equi 
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R. E. Morse, Esquire 


HE author of be Smith Left Home 
and The Man of the Hour is the father 
ofthree, but it is his youngest hopeful who 
fills him with the most particular despair. 
The back-yard neighborhood lately re- 
sounded to the crashing of splintered glass, 
and a hurried reconnaissance disclosed 
Master Broadhurst in the centre of the 
He had hurled a stone through a 
neighbor’s dining-room window. A huge 
black cat was disappearing R. U. E., as his 
sire expressed it in theatric parlance. 
Nature took its course with dramatic 
dispatch. The child proved a stoic. The 
ou d neighbor appeared at the window, 
and the stern parent insisted that his off- 
ing make humble apology. After a 
brief hesitancy, the apology was made, but 
without any humility that could be noticed. 
“You said you were sorry,’’ Mr. Broad- 
hurst demanded; ‘‘aren’t you?” 
“Yes,” said the son. ‘I am—sorry I 
didn’t hit the cat, so there wouldn’t have 
been all this bother.” 


Lingo of the High Brows 


My mother’s chairman of the club. 
Whenever people call 

They’re very rude, and talk of things 
I do not know at all. 


I'd like to learn what egos are — 
Perhaps, a breakfast food 

To eat with cream and peach preserves 
To make it extra good. 


The over-souls I think I know; 
They’re wide extension shoes, 

Or rubbers, but I can’t decide 
Which meaning I shouid choose. 


They say that Will’s a faculty 
That cannot be controlled, 

When Willy’s just a little boy 
And never bad or bold. 


I wish they wouldn’t go to clubs, 
Or else they'd let me go, 

Or wouldn’t talk right to my face 
Of things I do not know! 


— Louise Ayres Garnett. 


The Egg to the Front 


S A SPECIMEN of ready wit it would 
be difficult to beat the retort of Charles 
Burleigh, the orator. 

He was in the middle of one of his elo- 
quent denunciations of slavery when a well- 
aimed and rotten egg struck him full in the 
face. ‘‘This,” he said calmly, as he pro- 
duced his handkerchief and wiped his face, 
“is a striking evidence of what I have 
always maintained, that pro-slavery argu- 
ments are unsound.” 


The Tale of a Fish 


gy the best_story-teller among 
the musicians is Maurice Moszkowski, 
the brilliant composer, whose home is in 
Paris. One day, after a dull time in talk- 
ing about piano technic, I said to him, 
“Please ‘all ae something cheerful.”’ 
“There was a man at a table d’héte,”’ he 
began blithely, ‘‘who watched with chagrin 
while his neighbor took the remaining best 
rt of the fish and left only the tail. Turn- 
ing to him he said, ‘I am surprised at your 
impoliteness.’ 
““* What would you have done?’ said the 
gentleman, with interest. 
“Taken the tail,’ was the rejoinder. 
‘Well,’ retorted the offender, eying him 
sharply, ‘you have it, haven’t you? So 
what are you tussing about?’” 
Moszkowski is thoroughly a cosmopolite ; 
he has seen so much of people and the 
world that to talk with him is a kind of a 
feast that one has in viewing old masters 
with a connoisseur. He knows your mean- 
ing without any mental tooth-pulling proc- 
esses, and if there are any points in it his 
keenness has them, and he smiles the smile 
of a man whose heart and humor have not 
been frightened to death by experience. 
Sorrow came to him sharply with the 
loss of his wife, a sister of the composer 


‘The actor and his manager accepted it 


THE SATURDAY 


Madame Chaminade, but his home, which 
was then shared with him by his young son 
and daughter, to whom he had devoted his 
life, was.kept with an exquisite, punctilious 
care. The fact that he alone was left to be 
mother as well as father in it seemed to | 
have filled him with a sense of double pro- | 
tection in its directing. 
One night at dinner there, I said: ‘‘I have | 
never tasted such delicious cooking.” 
“I have a good cook,” he answered. 
‘She has been with me for fifteen years, | 
speaks three languages, and has a taste for | 


music.’ 

‘‘The very woman I am looking for,” I 
returned. ‘‘I have always said that I 
would marry a cook if I could find a good 
one.” 

“Don’t,” he said placidly over his 
coffee. ‘‘She would never cook again if 
you did. Half the good things in life are 
ruined by being put out of their groove.” 

—William Armstrong. 





What For? 


Ut IN Boston the other day a young 
lawyer, who spends most of his time 
trying to seem busy and prosperous, went 
out for a while, leaving on his door a card 
neatly marked: 


Will be back 
in an hour. 


On his return he found that some envious 
rival had inscribed underneath, ‘‘What 
for?” 


The Hopeful Author 


F IT were not for hope, according to a 

much parsed line in the school grammar, 

the heart would break. Certainly there 
would be no dramatic authors. 

Rupert Hughes, who has seen many a 
good ship go down beneath him, tells of 
meeting a young girl who confessed that 
she also was a playwright. Mr. Hughes 
asked her how she was getting on. ‘‘I feel 
very much encouraged,” the aspirant 
answered. ‘‘I have finished the first act 
and taken it to be typewritten.” 

Then there is Mr. Steele, who has had two 
plays produced. His second venture was a 
dramatization of Wolfville for Nat Goodwin. 


on condition that it be entirely rewritten 
by Clyde Fitch. Mr. Steele was very much 
encouraged. On the first night the street 
outside the theatre was filled with people 
vociferously shouting the triumph of the 
local baseball team. Scarcely a word could 
be heard from the stage. Mr. Goodwin, 
who at best had to face an unequal strug- 
gle against his comedian’s face and his 
irth to appear the blond and slender young 
ero, presently gave up the effort in disgust. 
The whole performance slumped. 
Mr. Frohman and Mr. Fitch, obscurely 
erched in the gallery, read the verdict of 
Fate in the middle of the second act and 
sorrowfully climbed down to go. Or the 
stairs they met Mr. Steele, who had been 
ubiquitous in front of the curtair and 
behind. . He was beaming with confidence, 
and exclaimed to his partners: ‘‘Isn’t it a 
pleasant evening?” 


President R. 13. Noyes 


N 1876 the late John Hay, who died as 
Secretary of State, and Alvey A. Adee, 
who is now Second Assistant Secretary of 
State, were serving together in the Lega- 
tion at Madrid. 

They were intensely interested in the 
outcome of the Republican National Con- 
vention, and spent days wondering who 
would be nominated. One morning they 
found this item in a Madrid newspaper: 
‘‘Rutebart 13. Noyes, of America, has been 
elected President of the Republic of the 
North.” 

That was as near as the Spanish editor 
could get to the bulletin: ‘‘ Rutherford B. 
Mages bee been nominated for President by 
the Republican National Convention,” and 
it took Adee and Haya week to figure it out. 
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o& Reinforced Concrete- 


Notional Bonk Bidj: ” 
Kensas City Bult 


Every Building built by 
the Kahn System is fire- 
proof, enduring, and accu- 
mulates strength with age. 


The Kahn System is a method of building based on organized engi- 
neering skill, experience and facilities for meeting every require- 
ment of reinforced concrete construction in the most efficient and 
economical way. 


By the Kahn System construction work of any magnitude is handled complete 
from start to finish within the shortest possible time limit. It brings brains, 
engineering skill and experience, inventive genius, capital and manufacturing 
facilities to bear in the solution of your construction problems. 


it relieves owners of all care and trouble and co-operates fully with 
architects and contractors in the execution of work. 


We insure quality and prompt de- 
livery by manufacturing cur own rein- 
forcing material, including the patented 
Kahn Trussed Bar, Kahn Rib Metal, 
Cup-Bar, and Kahn Metal Lath. 

If request is made on your letter head, a copy of 
“The Typical Factory ” will be sent free. rite for 


sopy of ** Mills and Factories” and Bulletin No. 5, 
“What Reinforced Concrete Is.”’ 


Scottish Providence . Bida~ 
London oie 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
84 Congress Street 
DETROIT 


London Toronto 


BUILD KAHN SYSTEM— TD. RESTON. 
(Human = Talker 


is the registered name of my genuine 
Mexican Double Yellow Heads 


the only Parrot in existence which imi J 
tates the human voiceto perfection and 4% 












If you expect to go 
camping do not 
fail to get this val- 
uable Fook, and 
get it right now. 


A Camp Guide given away! 


learns to talk and sing like a person 44 
Young, tame, hand-raised nest birds 


SPECIAL PRICE 


June, July, August $ 1 0 vi 


Each Parrot sold with a written guar- 4 y 


antee to talk. Sent by express any- "#*% 
where in the U.S. or Canada a 
Cheaper varieties from $3.50 up. 4 


One of a Thousand Similar Letters on File, 





The most complete catalog of Tents and Camp Supplies 
ever issued. Enables you to buy direct from the largest 
manufacturer in the country. Protects you against frauds. 

















Everything we make is the best. Our prices are abso- ** Maxie is the finest talker and singer I have ever heard. He 
lutely the lowest. This catalog contains a valuable collec- talks everything. You can carry on aconversation with him. 
tion of hints on camping, fishing, hunting, etc., an authority He sings the words of the chorus of a great number of songs, 
on buying and a mine of infurmation—and we send this I could write a book of all he says,"’ etc. 
catalog and camp guide free. Stop reading now and write MRS. KATIE ZEHN, Newark, Ohio. 
for catalog. GEISLER BIRD Co’ D Booklet and Testimonials free. 

; 0., Dept. R, Omaha, Nebraska 
H. CHANNON CO., 32 Market St., Dept. 137 X, Chicago. | A Largestand oldest mail or:ler Bird House in theworld. Est. 1888 J 
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i THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 
EDITED BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


ha 
wee 
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Indestructible td 

' \ CELEBRITY is born every day. Who is 
ra he? What is his story? How does he 
live, work, play? What about his family, his 
friends, his fancies? Read Human Life, its 
exclusive field is interesting articles about 
people. Human Life marshals the world’s 
celebrities of the day together and gives themto 
you in picture and story as under a field glass. 
Alfred Heury Lewis as editor of Human Life 
has his fingers upon the public pulse, he knows 
what the public wants and gives runuing-over 


CHGUYOF © 
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measure. His knowledge of men and things 
is as wide as the wide, wide world. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


ThreeMonthslenCents 


-_—p——= Fill in this Coupon To-day 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
97 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Climatethe 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 
ear round. 
‘inest bathin, 
on coast. Idea 





SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA pants for Gop- 


italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. ‘“ Natural Sanita- 
rium” forhealth seekers. Situated eighty miles south of 
San Francisco, on Bay of Monterey. Send 2c. stamp to 


BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET C 











| Enclosed find five two-cent stamps, ten cents, for which 
send Human Life for three months beginning with the big 
July number, containing cover picture and spleadid article on 


Miss Ethel Roosevelt, the new belle of the White House. 








NAME 





25 ft. SPEED HULL COMPLETE KE. D. $55. Frame $35. 
Frames set up at factory, parts marked, then taken apart and 
shipped. Launches, sailboats, rowboats and canoes finished and 
in knuck down at right prices. ree. 

An impartial booklet ‘ Buying A Motor” for 10 cents in stamps. 


EANAWHA BOAT MFG. CO., Box P, WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





P.O. BOX or STREET — 





TOWN or CITY 

















The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
is a light weight 
hat-fabric of 
exceptional 
strength and 
durability. Knapp- 
Felt hats wear long 
and well. 
Knapp-Felt De- 
Luxe hats are Six 
Dollars. Knapp-Felt hats are 


Four Dollars —everywhere. 
WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 


THE 
*CHANGE 





on 





mo wer zs ~ 






Every man who owns a 
knife or a tool of any kind 
ought to have a Carborun- 
dum sharpening stone. 

Carborundum is the most 

remarkable sharpening 
agent known—and it will 
sharpen anything from a 
razor to an axe. 


The Carborundum Scythe 
or Grass Hook Stone 


makes grind- 
ing unneces- 
sary. Keeps 
the edge of the 
tool keen and 
sharp. By mail 


25 cents 


Sf your dealer doesn’t | 
sell Carborundum 
sharpening stones 
send direct to 
THE CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

















Turned Up 
or Down 


Save yourcurrent; save your 
eyes; save your lamps with 
the wonderful new Dim-A-Lite 
Electric Lamp Socket. Fits 
all incandescent bulbs and fix- 
tures, and turns up and down 
' : ‘ like gas or alamp. Changed by 

















a touch from full illumination 

2" to a. “ a 

“Wi; own 4 night lamp, or extinguished. 

ve Dim-A-Lit 

ot | Dim-A:Lite 
‘ ’ 

... _-~ | Turn-down Socket 

7) isa portable attachment that is 

Agents Wanted uot a part of the lamp. Never 


burns out. Lasts forever. 
Not only saves an average of half the current, but doubles 
the life of the lamp. Suitable for 16 candle-power and under. 
Japanned finish, 75 cts.; Brush Brass or Oxidized Copper, 
$1.00. If not at clealers we will send postpaid un receipt of 
price. Send for circular. 
HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., 
1619 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








A | ‘| oN’ | ‘Ss SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 

Send sketch for free report as to patentability. Illustrated 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT with vatu- 
able List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress; sample free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


—THE EpITor’s COLUMN— 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


Toronto and Montreal, six cents. 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada— By subscription $2.25 the year. 
In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. 
Remittances to be_Made by International Postal Money Order 


Single copies, outside of 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 





When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


: irst you that your sub- 

When we f notily scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. —T'wo weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 








A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may Be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Penusylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—wihen the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 

When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





be issued next week. 


title. 


national needs. 





A Lower Rate to Canadian 
Subscribers 


When the Canadian government recently an- 
nounced an increasé in the rate of postage on 
periodicals mailed to that country, we were obliged 
to make a corresponding increase in the price of 
Canadian subscriptions for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. We now find that we shall be 
able to distribute the magazine at less expense than 
was anticipated, and, therefore, make a corre- 
sponding decrease in the subscription price. 
Canadian subscription rate will be $2.25 the year 
instead of $2.50 the year, as was announced. Sub- 
scriptions which have been sent to us at the $2.50 
rate will be proportionately extended. 


The Next Number 


O. Henry at the top-notch of his humor; the 
beginning of a new serial, and a patriotic short 
story by Brand Whitlock—these are some of the 
features of our Fourth of July Number, which will 


The Ransom of Red Chief is 0. Henry’s 
Sam and Bill kidnap a small boy and their 
experiences with their captive explain the father’s 
reply to their request for ransom. | 


Edwin Balmer is the author of By ‘“‘Wire- 
less,’’ the serial, which tells a thrilling tale of 
love and adventure, with a plot that turns upon a 
message flashed over trackless miles of sea. 
Mr. WhitlocK’s story is a strong narrative 
of emotion that has a special lesson for present 


The 


And 








Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small month!y premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 






















ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 


For 


FREE 

Trial Package, 

Address, Allen 
S. Olmsted, 

Le Roy, N. Y. 


This signature 


on every box. 






















finer 


Prd 


WA/ST BAND 


is a cloth strip alter- 
nating with silk elastic 
varying in width two to three inches, 
When sewed on inside of trousers one 
inch below waist band, will hold same 
in perfect position, without the use of 
suspenders or belt, but does not interfere 
with belt. The support is given 
at the hips ; no binding on the 
body. Remarkably com. 
fortable, conforming to 
the body. 


Mailed to any address upon receipt 
of $1.00 with directions for attachi 
which are simple. We refund money 
if not satisfied. 

In ordering give waist measure. 
ment under trousers, and mentiog 
gene haberdasher’s name; 


tanford’s “‘Hip-Fit” Waist 



















Band is a profitable sice line for 
traveling men. 


The Stanford Co, 
Atlanta, Ga, 


is Very much 
th Evidence 














Prolong your Vaca- 
tion with a 


Hawk-Eye 
CAMERA 


Just a little in your pocket, 
just a trifle out of pocket and 
the summer’s pleasures are 
preserved. 

Folding Hawk-Eyes are day- 
light loading pocket cameras, 
built for those who know. 


BLAIR CAMERA CO. 


\ Catalogue on request. Rochester, N. Y. 














Soups 
Stews and Hashes 


are rendered much more 
tasty and appetizing by the 


use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a rare relish for Fish, 
Meats, Game, Salads, 
Cheese, etc. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


























